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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT LIBRARIES? 


We believe that throughout the library profession there exists a very 
considerable interest in American libraries. Along with this interest, 
however, there unfortunately co-exists in Wisconsin, as elsewhere, a 
considerable ignorance relative to these libraries and their activities. 
There seems to us therefore to be a demand for collected data which will 
be at once concise enough and inclusive enough to enable one to secure 
a reasonably complete and accurate birds’-eye-view of the more important 
institutions in the library world. We have therefore planned a series 
of ten articles to be published in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin during 
1916. Though such a series must of course be lacking in completeness, 
we believe it can be made interesting and instructive. Mr. Walter M. 
Smith, librarian of the University of Wisconsin library will in the January 
issue begin this series with an article upon Wisconsin Libraries, pre- 
senting the activities of the library commission, the university library, 
and the historical library, and including also mention of the college, 
normal school, and important public libraries in the state. This will be 
followed by an article on the Libraries of Chicago written by Miss Louise 
B. Krause and Miss Renée Stern and in the March number by an article 
on Libraries to see in Greater New York, by Miss Josephine A. Rathbone. 
Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick has also promised an article upon American 
Public Libraries which we Should Know. The commission believes that 
the articles will, in the aggregate, be a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the profession. Later we hope to offer a series on great 
libraries of other countries. 














The Wisconsin Li- 

Increase brary Commission re- 

in the grets that it is under 

subscrip- the necessity of raising 

tion price the subscription price of 

the Wisconsin Library 

Bulletin. Hereafter the price will 
be one dollar the year. 


Thomas A. Edison 


The should possibly be 
library ranked as one of the 
as an most efficient workers 
efficiency the world has ever 
tool known. It is worth 


while to note how he 
goes about his work. ‘When I 
want to discover something I begin 
by reading up everything that 
has been done along the line in 
the past. I see what has been 
accomplished at great labor and 
expense in the past. I gather the 
data of many thousands of experi- 
ments as a starting point, and then 
I make thousands more.” 


The librarians of 

Christmas Wisconsin this year are 
exhibits in a _ better position 
than ever before to 

bring to bear upon their community 
influences for the purchase of 
a better grade of books for Christ- 
mas presents. They not only have 
the lists of children’s books for 
Christmas purchase which were 
sent out a year ago, but there is 
now available the Wayne list of 
Christmas books for adults which 
many librarians have already ob- 
tained and which will be sent to 
the librarians in the state upon 
application. Last year many of 
the progressive librarians also ar- 
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ranged Christmas exhibits. Else- 


where will be found a summary 
of these exhibits. 


There are those who 


Mystery suspect that when Mr. 
of the Henry E. Legler, of 
25th book the Chicago Public 

Library, refused to 


name the last of the list of 25 
books suitable for boys, explaining 
that the group was thus left incom- 
plete “because finality of choice 
would leave many cherished vol- 
umes out of the list’, he was con- 
sciously making a shrewd appeal 
to the news instincts of the news- 
paper reporters, well knowing that 
wide publicity would be given both 
to the list itself and to the public 
library. At any rate, whether Mr. 
Legler consciously or unconsciously 
invoked this publicity, free adver- 
tising came upon the list and upon 
the library like a flood. We pub- 
lish elsewhere Mr. Legler’s very 
entertaining account of the exper- 
ience. 


At the close of the 
dedicatory exercises of 
the new library build- 
ing at Black River 
Falls, the citizens present, at the 
suggestion of the president of the 
library board, passed a motion 
directing the library board to ap- 
point a committee from the various 
social and civic organizations of 
the city whose function it would 
be to devise methods for the best 
use of the building as a social cen- 
ter. In this way the interests of 
every social and civic organization 
is enlisted and the library in turn 


A good 
idea 
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becomes effective in aiding these 
organizations. 


The article on Uto- 
**Utopian pian Faces in the Con- 
faces” tributors’ Club of the 
November Allantic, 
holds a message especially appro- 
priate for us as librarians, because 
our faces are conspicuous in public 
institutions, and because we are 
often tempted to “look tired.” In 
Utopia, “faces are regarded as 
affecting the public weal, and the 
moment weariness becomes appar- 
ent it concerns the comfort of the 
whole community.” How much 
more cheer our libraries would hold 
and dispense, if we would emulate 
Utopians and be “simple and con- 
sistent!’ M. H. 


The contention that 


People people are reading less 
not cannot be maintained 
reading from the experience of 
less Wisconsin libraries. 


Elsewhere we publish 
figures showing that the total an- 
nual circulation in ten of the larger 
libraries of this state grew from 
1,298,210 in 1907 to 2,272,563 in 
1915, an increase of 75%. While 
the population of these cities for 
these years is not obtainable there 
was nothing like a corresponding 
increase in the aggregate number 
of inhabitants of these cities. The 
figures spoken of also show that 
not only has the number of books 
read increased, but the percentage 
of non-fiction read is a great deal 
higher in 1915 than it was in 1907. 
In fact every city except one has 
raised its percentage of non-fiction. 
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It must be remembered also that 
these figures do not take account 
of the further fact that. in 1915 
there were many libraries circu- 
lating books which were not in 
existence in 1907. 


The name of John 


A Edmands, lately de- 
pioneer ceased, has been asso- 
librarian ciated with library 


service for over half 
acentury. He was assistant libra- 
rian of Yale college library fora 
number of years and later at the 
head of the Mercantile library of 
Philadelphia, being Librarian 
Emeritus of this institution at the 
time of his death. In the very 
beginning of his library career he 
published a small work that served 
as the germ of the later and much 
larger Poole’s Index. He made one 
of the first lists of his historical 
prose fiction, devised a system of 
book-classification and was a fre- 
quent contributor to periodical li- 
brary literature. As the first presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania library 
association, a charter member of 
the A. L. A. and one of its first 
vice-presidents, he belongs to the 
group of pioneer librarians of our 
country, whose names we revere 
and honor. 


Librarians are neces- 


Art sarily interested in the 
and connection between 
morals morals and_ books. 


Lafcadio Hearn was 
evidently of the opinion that artis- 
tic excellence and moral beauty 
were closely related. “I should 
say that the highest form of art 
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must necessarily be such art as 
produces upon the beholder the 
same moral effect that the passion 
of love produces in a generous 
lover. Such art would be a revela- 
tion of moral beauty for which it 
were worth while to sacrifice self— 
of moral ideas for which it were a 
beautiful thing to die. Just as 
unselfishness is the real test of 
strong affection, so unselfishness 
ought to be the real test of the very 
highest kind of art. Does this art 
make you feel generous, make you 
willing to sacrifice yourself, make 
you eager to attempt some noble 
undertaking? If it does, it belongs 
to the higher class of art, if not 
to the very highest.” 


Abimelech Easterby 

‘Show of whom it is said that 
me”’ “too busy to read, he 
workers’ was also too busy, it 
proved, to succeed”’ is 

more or less typical of a large num- 
ber of workers. “The greatest 
present need” says Charles De- 
Lano Hine, “is an antidote for 
the unwillingness of men to profit 
by the previous experience of 
others.” Workers in all fields from 
farming to engineering seem to be 
from Missouri; they have a mania 
for experimenting with methods 
of work even though hundreds of 
other people have tried the same 
experiments and have recorded the 
results in print. To illustrate, a 
person traveling through the var- 
ious cities of Wisconsin during the 
last few years might conclude that 
the average city engineer shuts 
his eyes to the experience of others 
and is conducting his own experi- 
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ments in road building, in the use 
of oils on streets, and in methods 
of maintaining highways, although 
most of these experiments have 
been and are being tried elsewhere. 
We have a suspicion too, that 
results of other experiments are 
in print and that if the public 
library had been functioning effec- 
tively city officials might have 
found that three-fourths of these ex- 
pensive experiments were unneces- 
sary. It seems to require a man of 
the ability of a Thomas A. Edison 
to understand that in accomplish- 
ing anything of importance it is 
of primary importance that he 
“see what has been accomplished 
at great labor and expense in the 
past.” 


The aggressive libra- 

Pamphlet rianlong ago discovered 
material that successful work 
for the with the most active 
library minded of his patrons 
required extensive use 

of unbound material. Many a 
librarian, however, has not even 
yet, we fear, realized the values in 
material appearing in __ this 
ephemeral form. The lack of per- 
manence leads the librarian un- 
consciously to under-estimate its 
worth. For some years the Bulletin 
has been from time to time issuing 
short lists of choice unbound mate- 
rial, most of which is available even 
to the smallest library since it is 
obtainable without expense. In 
the future we expect to continue 
to emphasize the importance of 
this material and each month to 
publish a select list which it will 
repay every librarian to peruse. 
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Mr. C. B. Lester of the legislative 
reference department, through 
whose hands a vast amount of 
pamphlets and other fugitive 
publications passes, will prepare 
the lists. The public librarian 
who each month studies this list 
and immediately sends _ for 
either all the titles or for those 
titles which will best meet his 
needs, will equip himself for valu- 
able services to the more intelligent 
of his patrons. There is not a 
library in the state which could not 
make excellent use of some of the 
titles on the November list. For 
example: Foods, Bulletin 46 U. S. 
Office of Experiment Stations, giv- 
ing table of nutritive values and 
other data; Libraries, statistics of 
public, social and school libraries of 
the United States; Minimum wage, 
a digest of the legislation in force in 
the United States and foreign 
countries; Panama Canal, an illus- 
trated handbook of most interesting 
information; School buildings, 
treating of the wider use of the 
school building as play grounds, 
gymnasiums, community meeting 
places; to say nothing of the two 
Wisconsin documents mentioned, 
the absence of which in every 
Wisconsin library would be a crime 
against good librarianship. As a 
result of the publication of this list 
have you these pamphlets on your 
shelves? 


It is announced that 
The Seven Joys of Read- 
ing by Mary Wright 
Plummer is to be re- 
published in early December by the 


Joys of 
reading 
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H. W. Wilson Co. This charming 
essay by the President of the 
American Library Association has 
been out of print for some time, and 
librarians will welcome its re- 
appearance in brochure form, 
suitable for Christmas gifts. 


Charles Frederick 

Charles Holder, author and 

Frederick naturalist, died in 

Holder October at his home 

in Pasadena, Cal. He 

will be best remembered by his 

nature and travel books, marine 
life being his special field. 


Doubleday, Page & 

Of Co. have prepared and 

Joseph bound in green boards 

Conrad a booklet of over a 

hundred pages contain- 

ing a study of the work of Joseph 

Conrad, written by Wilson Follet, 

which they will send free of charge 

to any one interested in the Polish- 
English author. 


Enos Mills, whose 
Enos nature books’ and 
Mills and articles dealing with 
Rocky the Colorado Rocky 
Mountain Mountains have had 
Park many readers, was 
largely instrumental in 
securing the setting aside as a 
national wonderland and resort of 
the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, which was dedicated last 
month. Someone has said, with 
justice, that the park owes to him 
what the Yosemite owed to John 
Muir. 
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What is said to have 


Royalty _ been the first occasion 
at the of the presence of any 
movies member of the English 


royal family at a movie 
performance took place recently, ac- 
cording to the New York Times 
Book Review, when Princess Marie 
Louise of Schleswig-Holstein at- 
tended a private exhibition of a 
film play made from Victor Bridge’s 
novel, A Rogue by Compulsion. 


The old friends of 
Scenes of the Woman Home- 
the steader will welcome 


North- her Letters on an Elk 
western Hunt particularly as 
frontier she writes about many 


of the characters in 
whom she was interested as a home- 
steader. Equally entertaining and 
of somewhat similar character is 
Arthur Stringer’s Prairie Wife, 
which is likewise a story of pio- 
neer life in the northwest. 


Lafcadio Hearn in a 
Literature letter expresses his idea 
arepre- as to the teaching of 
sentation literature as follows: 
of life “T taught literature as 
the expression of emo- 
tion and sentiment—as the repre- 
sentation of life. In considering 
a poet I tried to explain the quality 
and the power of the emotion that 
he produces. In short, I based 
mv teaching altogether upon 
appeals to the imagination and 
the emotions of my pupils.” 


It is reported that 

Censor- when the _ Harpers 
ship learned that an English 
edition of Booth Tark- 

ington’s Turmoil was about to be 
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sent to Australia and would inter- 
fere with the sales of their own 
edition they cabled to their repre- 
sentative in Sydney, “Stopping 
English Turmoil’. A delay in 
delivery was explained when they 
learned that the censor had re- 
garded the message as a suspicious 
one and had held it up for two 
days until it could be investigated. 


Booker Taliaferro 
Booker T. Washington, author, 
Washing- educator, and indus- 
ton trial leader, died at 
Tuskagee in Novem- 
ber. Among colored men he will 
probably be given first place and 
ranks high as an educator and 
thinker among men of all races. 
Absolute sincerity and sanity char- 
acterized all his work and writing. 
Under William Dean Howell’s 
statement made in reference to 
Grant’s Personal Memoirs that 
‘“‘sreat literature is nothing more 
nor less than the clear expression 
of minds that have something great 
in them, whether religion, or 
beauty or deep experience’, Dr. 
Washington’s best known book 
Up from Slavery comes very close 
to being great literature if in fact it 
does not attain that distinction. 


In The Gray Dawn 


Novelist we have a clash be- 
vs tween a novelist and a 
memo- military authority. 
rialist Stewart Edward White 


ventures to take sharp 
issue with William Técumseh 
Sherman’s account of the Vigilantes 
period in San Francisco,” calling 
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that eminent general’s story of 
some of the incidents ‘‘a hash of 
mis-statements.”’ Of General 
Sherman, White says: ‘His great- 
ness in a military capacity seems 
to have been exceeded only by his 
inability to remember facts proved 
elsewhere by original historical 
documents. This is the only pos- 
sible explanation for the hash of 
mis-statements comprising those 
chapters in his Memoirs dealing 
with this time. In writing them 
the worthy General evidently forgot 
that original documents existed or 
that statements concerning his- 
torical events can _ often’ be 
checked.” It is to be remarked, 
however, that many details of 
White’s account are borne out by 
Sherman’s Memoirs and that most 
of the characters in the novel are 
both in names and characteristics 
identical with the real personages 
who played leading parts in the 
dramatic events of the period. 


Henri Fabre, often 

Henri called “the insects’ 
Fabre Homer” died recently 
at the age of ninety- 

two in Provence, France, where his 
life had been devoted to the study 
of the habits of insects. Since 1911 
his writings have made their 
appearance in English translation, 
among the best known being Social 
Life in the Insect World, Life and 
Love of the Insect, Life of the Fly, 
Life of the Spider, and The Mason- 
bees. These are fascinating records 
of his observations and “have 
the charm which comes from his 
power of seeing simple truth and 
writing it for anyone to read.” 
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The Dial says: ‘The poetic and 
imaginative quality of his writing 
raises him to a plane high above 
all other author-naturalists.”— 

RB. T. 


The canal zone 
Another _ seems to attract poten- 


canal tial writers. ‘‘Sinclair 
zone Lewis,” says the New 
author York Times Book 


Review, “‘whose hero 
in his new novel, The Trail of the 
Hawk, has some interesting adven- 
tures in the Canal Zone, wrote of 
that region out of his own exper- 
ience. He went there during a 
college vacation with the ambition 
of working on the canal as a civil 
engineer, but was presently glad 
to make a safe return as a stow- 
away to the Yale campus.” 


The dramatization 

A of Edna _ Ferber’s 

traveling “McChesney” stories 

saleslady is reported to be an 

on the entertaining if not a 

stage great play. The part 

of the capable travel- 

ing saleswoman has been taken 

successfully by Miss Ethel Barry- 
more. 


One of the incon- 
Literary veniences of war, which 


hazards’ might easily have be- 
of the come a calamity to 
war letters, was the diffi- 


culty attendant upon 
the printing in this country of 
Richard Pryce’s new novel, David 
Penstephen. On two _ occasions 
corrected proof sheets mailed by 
the author in England to his 
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publishers in Boston, went down 
on vessels that were submarined. 
Fortunately, this possibility had 
been anticipated and sufficient time 
allowed for the sending of duplicate 
proofs. 


A centenary celebra- 


Dana tion for Richard Henry 
and our’ Dana, author of Two 
literature Years Before the Mast, 
of the was observed October 
sea 27 under the auspices 

of the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Historical society. Of 


Dana’s work the Nation comments: 
“His claim to immortality is based 
upon his masterly depiction of 
sea life; and as it constituted his 
single book, even those who have 
read it with the interest it always 
holds are likely to underestimate 
his literary prominence. Histor- 
ically, this is considerable. His 
Two Years Before the Mast carried 
the American name farther and 
wider than any other work except 
that of Irving and Cooper, during 
decades in which our writers were 
very generally despised. More 
than a half century ago it was read 
in England as of the stuff of the 
classics. William Clark Russell is 
said to have called the production 
of a youth (Dana was only nineteen 
when he made the voyage) the 
most memorable of all contribu- 
tions to the literature of the sea, 
and readers of Jack London may 
remember a recent dictum of his 
that when Marryat and Cooper 
have gone to dust, still there will 
remain Dana.” England once paid 
us the compliment of distributing 
a copy of an American book to 
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every sailor of her fleet; this book 


was Dana’s Two Years Before the 
Mast. | ie 


Professor Bliss Perry 


A plea places his finger on 
for the one of the greatest 
complete faults in our present- 
reading day reading. We not 
of an only read a great deal 
author that is beneath the 


level of our mentality, 
but when we do choose books that 
can sharpen our intellects we “‘read 
by scraps and patches.” Many 
people are suffering intellectually 
for the need of the tonic that the 
sustained effort required by a first- 
class writer administers. Can you 
not lead some of your readers this 
winter to leave the “pretty,” in- 
consequential stories to the people 
whose brains are unable to grapple 
with anything better, and to con- 
centrate their interest on the 
writings of some really worth-while 
author? The satisfaction such 
reading gives will forever place a 
person above the _ undignified 
scramble for the latest novel, which 
to a lover of good reading is the 
most pathetic sight in our public 
libraries. Professor Perry’s plea 
comes at the close of his new book, 
Carlyle, how to know him, and 
is in part as follows: 

“Yet how many Americans, in 
this first quarter of the twentieth 
century, may fairly be said to 
know Carlyle’s work in its entirety, 
or, for that matter, the entire work 
of any of the great Victorians? 
The drift of our age is against such 
robust and masculine effort to 
grapple with the total output of 
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any first-rate mind. We read by 
scraps and patches. We recall 
phrases, we retain impressionistic 
glimpses of characteristic attitudes 
and gestures, we hazard our facile 
American guess at the personality 
of a Thomas Carlyle, as we do at a 
hundred others of yesterday’s dis- 
tinguished names. This very book 
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whose last page I am writing can 
not be expected to correct in the 
least degree this wide-spread 
temper of our age. But its intent, 
at any rate, has been to invite a 
new generation of hurried and pre- 
occupied Americans to look back 
steadily and wisely upon a great 
figure.” E. L. B. 





A SERIES OF ARTICLES 


The Bulletin will present in the 
issues of 1916, a series of articles 
upon American Libraries. The list 
given below is a tentative one and 
may be varied to meet the wishes 
of our readers. Suggestions are 
invited. 

I. Wisconsin libraries. 

Il. Libraries of Chicago. 

a—Great libraries open 

to the public. 

b—Business houses and 

special libraries. 
Libraries to see in Greater 

New York. 

IV. American public libraries 
which we should know. 


Ill. 


ON AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


V. National libraries. 

VI. (a) State Libraries. 

(b) Library commis- 
sions. 

VII. University and _ college 
libraries. 

VIII. Special libraries; including 
legislative, municipal, 
and business-house 
libraries. 

IX. Libraries of history, 
science and art. 

X. Library schools and 


library training. 
Later a series on the great 
libraries abroad will be offered. 





MYSTERY OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH BOOK 


By Henry E. Legler, Librarian Chicago Public Library. 


If one may use an overworked term, 
there’s a psychology of advertising. Novel- 
ty of presentation, appeal to curiosity 
and constant repetition are recognized as 
the three chief factors nowadays in securing 
profitable publicity. This was demon- 
strated recently when an absurdly simple 
device resulted in many columns of 
library advertising day after day for 
several weeks in two Chicago daily news- 


papers, and lesser space in a score of other 
newspapers in different parts of the 
country. It happened in this wise: 

A circular letter was sent by the New 
Jersey Library Commission to a number 
of librarians requesting suggestions for 
a list of twenty-five books suitable for 
boys, preferably those which their ex- 
perience has shown to be the ones that 
enriched their own thought the most. 
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The chief librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library responded with a list of but 
twenty-four titles, explaining that the 
group was thus left incomplete “because 
finality of choice would leave many 
cherished volumes out of the list of 
preferences.” 

The mystery of the twenty-fifth book 
appealed to the news instinct of the news- 
papers. The Chicago Tribune, Chicago 
Herald and Chicago Examiner printed the 
list under large headlines, one on the 
front page, one on the page opposite the 
editorial page, and the other conspicuously 
in its second section. Papers in nearly 
all the leading cities, from Boston to the 
Pacific coast, also gave prominence to 
the list, under such headlines as these: 

Boston Herald: ‘Picks Best 24 Boys’ 
Books, But Stumped for the 25th.” 

Chicago Herald: “Can You Complete 
Librarian’s List of Books for Boys?” 

Chicago Tribune: ‘‘What Yarn 
Left Out Here? Name Your Choice.” 

Hearst’s Examiner: ‘Lists Best 24 
Books; Leaves 25th Place Vacant; Cannot 
Decide Which Is Best.”’ 

Many prominent newspapers of the 
country devoted leading editorials to the 
published lists, and probably several score 
in all sections of the country reproduced the 
list in its entirety. The compiler was 
deluged with letters from mothers and 
fathers offering suggestions, and a few 


Was 


with criticisms. Book stores reported 
that many parents were sending the list, 
cut from some newspaper, as an order 


for the entire set; branch librarians found 
their stock of the titles listed exhausted in 
short order. In the Central Library, 87 


copies of Alcott’s Little Women were 
drawn out in a single day, and many 
other calls were temporarily left un- 


supplied awaiting additions to the shelves. 

The mystery of the missing title caught 
the popular imagination, and so _ wide- 
spread was the interest aroused that the 
Chicago Tribune announced a_ voting 
contest for a title to fill the gap, and the 
Examiner offered three sets of the books 
listed, together with a twenty-fifth book 
to be named by the winners, for the best 
reasons why such title should constitute 
the twenty-fifth book. 
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More than 12,000 readers responded to 
the Tribune’s voting contest, Sewell’s 
Black Beauty winning by a small margin. 
Eight titles of several hundred named 
received 8,904 votes, as follows: 


BIB CIB Ca Gty asics cus secsvasenss 1153 
Pilgrim’s Progress.................. 1094 
Prince and Pauper.................. 1057 
PS OTMIANIT oa) epac irons akee (ate 945 
Little Lord Fauntleroy.......... 938 
FAQNSHISTIAKECD. «66:55. 50050s20cts08000< 827 
Story of a Bad’ Bov..............: 826 
Beautiful Joe... .....ccsesesi-s: 724 
CAGE UDA. ciao. ses ccsessevcesveress- 721 
Huckleberry Finn.................. 619 


The Tribune immediately announced a 
similar contest for a list of books suitable 
for girls compiled by Miss Pearl I. Field, 
of the Chicago Library Staff. Miss Field 
used ten of the titles employed in the 
boys’ list, one of the books omitted being 
the Bible. The popular vote decided in 
favor of its inclusion. 

Of the hundreds of participants in 
the contest conducted by the American, 
surprisingly few expressed preference for 
poor books. Scores of titles were men- 
tioned, and less than a dozen of them were 
unworthy of fellowship with the twenty 
four originally suggested. 

Results growing out of the contest have 
been profitable to the public library as an 
index of public taste, and gratifying as 
evidencing the high level which the 
average reader aims for. The youngest 
book chooser who competed is six years old, 
and the oldest is a great grandmother who 
based her selection on experiences of 
several generations. Judged by the number 
of times mentioned, the following titles 
rule as favorites: 

Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan. 

Hans Brinker, by Mary Mapes Dodge. 

Black Beauty, by Anne Sewell. 

Last of the Mohicans, by 
Fenimore Cooper. 

Aesop’s Fables. 

Life of Lincoln. 

David Copperfield, by Charles Dick- 
ens. 

Les Miserables, by Victor Hugo, and 
especially that part which deals 
more particularly with Jean Val- 
jean. 


James 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues under the 
Sea, by Jules Verne. 

Silas Marner, by George Eliot. 

Prince and Pauper, and Huckleberry 
Finn, by Mark Twain. 

Freckles, by Gene Stratton Porter. 

Webster’s Dictionary was mentioned by 
a surprisingly large number of essayists, 
and there was a scattering vote of prefer- 
ence for many books other than those 
mentioned above, written by Charles 
Dickens, Jules Verne, Mark Twain and 
James Fenimore Cooper. Shakespeare 
occurred to but one entrant for favor, 
and he wanted all of Shakespeare in one 
volume. The tastes of five or six ran to 
poetry, the narrative poems mentioned 
being: 

Vision of Sir Launfal, by James Russell 
Lowell. 

Evangeline, by Henry W. Longfellow. 

Lady of the Lake, by Walter Scott. 

Enoch Arden, by Alfred Tennyson. 

Deserted Village, by Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

In reading over the hundreds of essays, 
it was strikingly evident that most of 
the writers were telling with genuine feeling 
the joy they had experienced from their 
association with the books named in each 
instance, and felt strongly the impress 
made by the book on mind and heart. 
The net result for the judges has been a 
more intimate touch with the average 
reader, and a surer realization of service 
that may be performed by those who are 
charged with the duty of book selection. 
It has also been a striking example of 
profitable advertising for the library and 
its best books. 

Two of the many editorials elicited by 
the lists are of special worth and interest, 
one on “The Twenty-fifth Book,” in the 
Herald; the other on ‘{Bible Reading 
Today,” in the Tribune. 


The Twenty-fifth Book; Herald, Aug. 27, 
1915. 


Librarian Legler is a discreet man. 
Twenty-four out of twenty-five books “‘that 
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all boys should read’”’ he ventures to name. 
At the last he sagaciously hesitates lest 
injury be done ‘“‘to many cherished vol- 
umes.” 

Well may he pause in even so engaging 
a task as this of raking over the pleasant 
memories of childhood and youth. The 
twenty-five books that all boys should 
read! What a host of recollections does 
such a sentence call forth. What temerity 
would be needed to pronounce upon the 
twenty-fifth! A veritable army would 
arise to defend the good name of the old 
favorites culled from all the literatures. 

Mr. Legler was frankly personal in his 
selection and because he followed his own 
good taste his list is hard to assail. Other 
friends of youth would elect from their 
own past pleasures other volumes which 
were not included in the sacred twenty- 
four until shelves much more spacious 
than that designed for President Eliot’s 
five-foot library would be necessary to 
contain the treasures. Uncle Remus 
would demand a home for “Brer Rabbit, 
Mis’ Meadows and de Gals,” and surely 
none of those millions of boys who were 
nurtured under the spell of the old negro’s 
tales would say him nay. 

Then Alice would skip lightly up from 
her place in Wonderland. Who would 
have the heart to exclude gentle Alice and 
the Mad Hatter and the Queen of Hearts? 
Or if the breezy Mr. Midshipman Easy 
walked up smartly, cap in hand, could any 
boy be sober enough to refuse hospitality? 
Uncas, the Last of the Mohicans, would 
appear coming quietly out of his pristine 
forest, strong and as noble as the upright 
trees so familiar to him. Uncas could not 
be gainsaid. 

To those of the older generation the wise 
old slave Aesop would announce himself 
with his unforgettable fables. What boy 
could do without Aesop? Gulliver’s 
marvelous Travels are not to be dispensed 
with if boyhood’s imagination is to be 
rich and fruitful. ‘The Three Musketeers” 
purvey romance and adventure too thrilling 
for oblivion. “Westward Ho,” “Scottish 
Chiefs,” “Two Years Before the Mast”— 
the list grows prodigiously like Jack’s bean- 
stalk. Wisely indeed did Mr. Legler 
surrender to doubt. Many cherished vol- 
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umes, spurned, might have proved his 
undoing. 


Bible Reading Today; Tribune, Sept. 28, 
1915. 


Readers of the Tribune have selected 
the Bible as one of the twenty-five best 
books for girls. The other twenty-four 
were chosen by an expert of the public 
library, and they include, as we should 
expect, the names of most early favorites 
of all children. 

It would be interesting to know just 
how many of those who voted for the 
Bible are really familiar with it. It would 
be a conventionally correct work to 
suggest to a child. Half a century ago 
people began to discover the literary 
merit of the Bible. Talk about its superb 
style and its poetry was urged upon each 
new crop of children with increasing 
emphasis. It was finally placed on the 
shelf beside Shakespeare’s complete works 
and denominated immortal literature. 
Doubtless it is. It now assumes a place 
beside Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare as 
something every nice girl should read. 

We sincerely hope that this inclusion 
in the list of twenty-five best books does 
not indicate a diminution in its im- 
portance. Our grandfathers, our fathers 
even, were conversant with the Bible. 
They learned chapter upon chapter of it 
when they were young. It was impressed 
upon them indelibly and their culture was 
largely built upon it. 

Most of the books in the list of twenty- 
four are in fact colored with Biblical lore. 
Much of all American and English literature 
is in a sense derivative of it. Habits of 
thought were based for generations on a 
common knowledge of the writings. The 
more elderly of our politicians still use it 
with force and effect in their speeches. 
It has been the common denominator of 
American thought. 

But a suspicion always rests upon formu- 
lated lists of best books. They have 
about them the stamp of preserved 
reputability. There are boys who have 
not read Robinson Crusoe and girls who 
have not followed Alice through the 
looking glass. Can it be that the Bible 
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is no longer taken for granted in American 
homes? 

The twenty-four books are valuable 
books. Most of them, if not all, will be 
devoured by many more generations of 
children. If they are not read there is so 
much pleasure lost. If the Bible is neg- 
lected the loss is more imposing. We 
shall then be losing touch with our an- 
cestors, and, at the least, repudiating a 
rich inheritance. 

The two lists and accompanying ex- 
planatory notes follow: 


Books for Boys 


Were boyhood days back again and 
were it permitted to gather a shelf-ful of 
twenty-five books in the light of present 
day experience and reflections, these are 
twenty-four of them that I would be glad 
to own, to read, and to treasure: 

Mother Goose rhymes. 

Andersen’s fairy tales. 

Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. 

Perrault’s Tales. 

Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Rip Van Winkle. 

Bible. 

Don Quixote. 

Boutet de Monvel’s Joan of Arc. 

Hale’s Man Without A Country. 

Sir Thomas Malory’s King Arthur 
Stories. 

Jungle Book. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Pyle’s Men of Iron. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Treasure Island. 

Franklin’s Autobiography. 

Hiawatha. 

Tom Sawyer. 

Oliver Twist. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

Alcott’s Little Women. 

Ivanhoe. 

One title is left unnamed because 
finality of choice would leave many 
cherished volumes out of the list of pref- 
erences. 

Immersed in these there would develop 
an understanding of what is best in life, 
making for courage, fidelity, fortitude, 
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honesty, humane conduct, tolerance, pa- 
tience, sacrifice, perseverance, and assuring 
that savour which life yields when there 
is given the great gifts of imagination, of 
humor, and of artistic perception. 


Books for Girls 


Mother Goose Rhymes. 

Perrault, Tales of Mother Goose. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Alcott’s Little Women. 

Browning, Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Defoe, Robinson Crusoe. 

Dodge, Hans Brinker. 

Dodgson, Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland. 

Irving, Rip Van Winkle. 

Wyss, Swiss Family Robinson. 

Clemens, Prince and the Pauper. 

Wiggin, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 

Boutet de Monvel, Joan of Arc. 

Dickens, David Copperfield. 

Blackmore, Lorna Doone. 

Scott, Kenilworth. 

Barrie, Little Minister. 

Longfellow, Evangeline. 

Tennyson, Idylls of the King. 

Jackson, H. H., Ramona. 

Eliot, Mill on the Floss. 
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Lamb, Tales from Shakespeare. 
Bronte, Jane Eyre. 

Miss Field arrived at her selections by 
a process of elimination. The seven titles 
last eliminated were these: 

Ouida, Dog of Flanders. 

Burnett, Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Sewell, Black Beauty. 

Saunders, Beautiful Joe. 

Lugard, Castle Blair. 

Ruskin, King of the Golden River. 
Austen, Pride and Prejudice. 

Miss Field adds the following explana- 
tory comment: 

“It was a most difficult task. When I 
had cut the list down to fifty, I thought 
I had reached the limit. As the list is 
arranged, it is supposed to conform in a 
general way to the age of the girls. For 
example, the Mother Goose Rhymes come 
first. Then there is Rip Van Winkle and 
Alice in Wonderland; and after that, when 
the girls are about fifteen, they read 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Later 
come the love stories, such as Ramona. 

“You will notice that there are a number 
of boys’ books included in the list. Girls 
read and should read boys’ books. Writers 
of girls’ books are too often insincere. 
While those who write boys’ books do 
much better work.” 





ARE PEOPLE READING MORE OR LESS? 


There has been a considerable discussion 
as to whether automobiles, movies, and 
other diverting influences have induced the 
public to read less than they read some 
years ago. Below will be found some 
figures gathered from the official reports 
made to the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion by ten of the larger libraries of the 
state. These figures indicate not only an 
increase in the circulation of books suggest- 
ing that more are reading, but indicates 
also that a larger percentage of the books 
read are of an informative and educational 
character rather than purely recreational. 
Each librarian will find in this table in- 
formation which will lend itself to profit- 
able comparisons with local circulation 
statistics. 
























Place Total Circulation Percentage — 
fiction 
1907 1915 1907 1915 
Eau Claire................ 50,530 87,215 32+ 37+ 
Fond du Laz............ 45,776 61,507 11+ 20+ 
Green Bay.............- 51,081 70,382 22— 32+ 
Kenosha....... 70,658 139,583 34+ 45— 
La Crosse..... 65,021 | 102,876*] 244+ | 32+* 
Madison....... 73,295 173,485 | 35— 39+ 
Milwaukee ... | 697,566 | 1,182,577*) 31+ 30* 
Oshkosh. .............000+: 91,849 150,546 29+ 30+ 
I icctstcsicicentins 81,383 152,601 26+ 32+ 
Superior............0..0. 71,051 151,691 30+ 50— 
Average............ 1,298,210 | 2,272,463 27.4 34.7 











*Figures given are for 1914. 
Percentage of increase of total circulation 75%. 
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NEW LIBRARY BUILDING AT BLACK RIVER FALLS 


The new Carnegie library building 
was thrown open to the public, Monday 
afternoon. In the evening it was dedi- 
cated with appropriate exercises. 

In the afternoon the library board 
held a reception, which was attended 
by probably three hundred adults and 
nearly all the school pupils. Refresh- 
ments were served in the basement to 
all comers. The visitors looked over 
the building and noted its many accom- 
modations and there were many ex- 
pressions of approval. 

In the evening the large lecture room 
in the basement was crowded to its 
capacity for the dedication program, 
and many were compelled to stand in 
the corridor. A pleasing feature of the 
attendance was the number of people 
who came from the country to join in 
the event. J. H. Mills, president of the 
library board, presided, and also con- 
tributed an excellent history of the city 
library from its inception. The program 
consisted of the following numbers 

Music—Dr. Krohn’s Octette. 

Address—Mayor J. J. McGillivray. 

Address—J. H. Mills, president of 
the Library Board. 

Address—Meerlin Hull. 

Music—Mrs. H. H. Richards. 

Address—Rev. L. S. Marvick. 

Address—Prof. A. F. Cook, principal 
of the City Schools. 

Address—Miss Carpenter, of - Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission. 

Music—Dr. Krohn’s Octette. 

The addresses included expressions of 
gratification and suggestions as to the 
full use of the advantages afforded by 
the new building. 

After the program, the assemblage by a 
unanimous vote requested the library 
board to convey to the Carnegie cor- 
poration, the donor of the fund which 
made the building possible, the thanks 
and appreciation of the people for the 
gift. A motion also carried, upon the 
suggestion of J. H. Mills, president of 
the library board that the library board 
be requested to appoint a committee from 
the members of the various social and civic 








organizations whose purpose would be to 
devise methods for the best use of the 
building as a social center. It is intended 
that the building shall be made good 
use of for social and recreational as well as 
library purposes, and its appointments 
are excellently adapted to such purposes. 

The chairman read a letter which had 
been sent by Mrs. Abel Cheney, who 
was unable to be present, in which she 
included a gift of $50 for the purchase 
of new books for the library. It was a 
gift which will be greatly appreciated by 
the patrons of the library, and was a 
public spirited act, which is good in itself 
and affords the suggestion that if emulated 
by others it would result in the rapid up- 
building of the library. 

The cut in this issue shows quite fairly 
the general outline of the exterior of the 
building, but it does not give a very good 
idea of the elegance of the structure. 
The main part is about 32 by 60 feet. 
The exterior is of tapestry brick and 
cut stone, with tile roof. 


The library and reading room occupies 
the entire main floor. The shelving, 
fixtures and furniture are all of silver- 
finished oak. A large fire-place stands 
at the north end. Light enters from 
many windows on all sides. At night 
it is lighted from fifteen indirect elec- 
troliers. The main entrance corridor and 
the stairways are of marble. A fountain 
adorns the east front, and an ornamental 
lighting pedestal stands in the lobby. 


In the basement is a large lecture 
room which comfortably seats 150 people. 
There is an entrance from the west side 
as well as from the library stairway. 
The hot water heating plant and coal 
bin take up another portion of the base- 
ment, and there are also two good store- 
rooms and two toilets. 

The architect of the building was H. 
L. Ottenheimer, of Chicago, who generously 
contributed $250 toward it. Practically 
all the work was done by home workmen, 
including that of the principle articles of 
furniture, and attests a high order of 
artisanship. 




















THE BLACK RIVER FALLS NEW LIBRARY IS ON THE MAIN BUSINESS STREET ONE BLOCK FROM THE 
BUSINESS CENTER. 
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The total cost of the building and equip- 
ment was approximately $10,500, of which 
the Carnegie corporation furnished $10,000. 

It is a structure of which the town may 
well feel proud, and which needs only to 
be used to the fullest extent to return 
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large dividends in pleasure and progress 
for all the people. It is a public library, 
and every person in the city and county is 
welcome to all its privileges and benefits. 

[Extracts from account in Jackson 
County Journal, Nov. 3, 1915.] 





CHECK LISTS OF THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST AND THE WISCONSIN 
LIBRARY BULLETIN 


By Julia C. Stockett, Library Visitor, Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


The Library Commission is frequently 
asked by the libraries of the state for 
check lists of the A. L. A. Booklist and the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin. Before binding 
these publications, librarians wish to know 
how many numbers were issued each year 
and if title pages and indexes were pub- 
lished. It is needless to dwell upon the 
importance of having both these aids in 
good shape for ready use. If unbound 
longer than the current year, they are apt 
to become chronically out of order, 
worn, soiled or permanently mislaid. 
Time is saved by accumulating each 
volume in pamphlet boxes, until the index 
and title page are issued. When these 
come, send the volume with the first ship- 
ment of books to the bindery, have it 
bound in covers uniform with the rest 
of the set, and shelve in the librarian’s 
office when returned. It is not too much 
to say that no Wisconsin library can do 
really good work without both of these essen- 
tial toolsin usable condition. The Commis- 
sion believes this so strongly that the two 
publications are sent to the libraries of 
the state free. 

In Wisconsin, il is found that the Book- 
list is much more frequently bound than 
the Bulletin, probably because the best 
books on a subject are often some months 
or even years back. But it is equally 
essential for the librarians of the state to 
bind the Bulletin. It is not of passing 
interest only, but a “magazine of suggestion 
and information; and, as such, its files 
contain articles of permanent use on every 
phase of library development. These are 
of especial interest and value because the 
Wisconsin viewpoint is kept particularly 
in mind, though progress in the whole 
field of library development is noted and 


articles frequently reprinted from publi- 
cations of other states. Aid in teaching 
apprentices, queries on library discipline, 
cork carpets, teaching the use of the 
library in the schools, annotated lists of 
the best books in many fields and count- 
less other subjects are answered fully 
here—it is the librarian’s first aid in 
administration and technique. Since Jan- 
uary. 1914 a Book selection department is a 
most valuable part of the Bulletin. 

Preserve this useful information in 
easily accessible form: save yourself time 
by checking up your unbound Booklists 
and Bulletins and having them bound. 
If possible, bind all Booklists, at least 
from the date of the second A. L. A. 
Catalog (1904-11) through the latest 
complete volume. If it is found that not 
enough books are listed for the library’s 
needs .during the period covered, bind 
those Booklists from which it was largely 
compiled. 

Bind all the Bulletins; or, if funds are 
low now, at least those from the founding 
of the library through the last year, 
gradually adding the others. The number 
for December, 1915 completes the eleventh 
volume. A ten year index is being edited 
and this will make the contents more 
easily accessible than before. If Wisconsin 
librarians find any numbers or indexes 
lacking, by notifying the Library School, 
missing copies may be filled in so far as the 
reserve stock holds out. In checking 
volumes both of the Booklist and Bulletin, 
it will help other libraries to complete 
their files if duplicate copies are sent to the 
Library School, as some numbers are 
already out of print and the reserve stock 
is low for others. 

Check up your Booklists and Bulletins 
to-day! Bind to-morrow! 
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Check List of the A. L. A. Booklist 


Vol. 1-2 (2 vol. in 1) 
Vol. 1. Jan. 1905-Dec. 1905 (8 nos. in 7) 

Jan.-Feb., No. 1-2. 
Not any nos. for June, July, Aug., and Sept. 


Vol. 2. Jan. 1906-Dec. 1906 (8 nos.) 
Not any nos. for June, July, Aug., and Sept. 
Title-page and author-title index for the 2 
vol. in 1. Latter paged with Roman 
numerals from this issue on. 


Vol. 3. Jan. 1907-Dec. 1907 (8 nos.) 
Not any nos. for June, July, Aug., and Sept. 
Title-page and author-title index. 


Vol. 4. Jan. 1908-Dec. 1908 (10 nos.) 
Nos. 1-6, Jan.-June; Nos. 7-8, Sept.— 
Oct.; No. 9, Nov. (by error printed no. 
8); No. 10, Dec. (by errer printed no. 9) 
Title-page and author-title index. 


Vol. 5. Jan.-June 1909 (6 nos.) 
Title-page and author-title index. 


Vol. 6. Sept. 1909-June 1910 (10 nos.) 


Title-page and author-title index. 


Subject index, vol. 1-6, Jan. 1905—June, 
1910, published separately. 


Vol. 7. Sept. 1910-June 1911 (10 nos.) 
Title-page and author-title index. 


Subject index, Sept. 1910-June 1911, 
published separately. 


Vol. 8. Sept. 1911-June 1912 (10 nos.) 
Title-page and author-title index. 


A. L. A. Catalog (1904-11) 

“Class list. 3,000 titles for a popular 
library with notes and indexes.’ Sub- 
title. Balanced selection based largely 
on the Booklists for these years. As it 
does not cover all the titles, it would be 
advisable to bind the Booklists also for 
this period. 


Vol. 9. Sept. 1912-June 1913 (10 nos.) 
Title-page and author-title index. 


Vol. 10. Sept. 1913-June 1914 (10 nos.) 
Title-page and author-title index. 


Vol. 11. Sept. 1914-June 1915 (10 nos.) 
No. 5, Jan. (by error printed no. 4). 
Note change in the arrangement of each 
issue to classed order with author index. 
Title-page and author-title index as_ usual 
for complete vol. 


Vol. 12. Oct. 1915-July 1916 (10 nos.) 
Note change in date of issue. Index and 
title-page to be published. 
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Check List of the Wisconsin Library 


Bulletin 


Vol. 1. Jan. 1905-Nov. 1905 (Bi- 
monthly: 6 nos.) 
July no. has June on first p. (printed by error). 
Not any nos. for Feb., April, June, Aug., 
Oct., and Dec. 
Title-page and index. 


Vol. 2. Jan. 1906-Dec. 1906 (Bi- 
monthly: 6 nos.) 

From Jan. 1906 through Jan.-Feb. 1914, 
the first p. has inclusive months of the 
issue; with the second month mentioned 
and all p. after the first. No. 1 is an 
exception to this in that it has Jan.-Feb. 
on the first p. and Jan. on the follwing op. 

Title-page and index. 


Vol. 3. Jan. 1907-Dec. 1907 (Bi- 
monthly: 6 nos.) 
Title-page and index. 


Vol. 4. Jan. 1908-Dec. 1908 (Bi- 


monthly: 6 nos.) 
Title-page and index. 


Vol. 5. Jan. 1909-Dec. 1909 (Bi- 


monthly: 6 nos.) 
Title-page and index. 


Vol. 6. Jan. 1910-Dec. 1910 (Bi- 


monthly: 6 nos.) 
Title-page and index. 


Vol. 7. Jan. 1911-Dec. 1911 (Bi- 


monthly: 5 nos.) 

July—Oct. (nos. 4-5) isa double no. Ina 
single issue. 

Title-page and index. 

Vol. 8. Jan. 1912-Dec. 1912 (Bi- 

monthly: 6 nos.) 

Jan.-Feb. no. has 1911 on the first p 
(printed by error). 

Title-page and index. 


Vol. 9. Jan. 1913-Dec. 1913 (Bi- 
monthly: 6 nos.) 
Title-page and index: latter paged from 
this issue on. 


Vol. 10. Jan. 1914-Dec. 1914 (Monthly: 


9 nos.) 

March no. has Monthly on first p.—used 
from now on. From March on the 
month of issue is printed on the first 
and following p. 

Not any nos. for Aug. and Sept. from 1914 
on. 

March (nos. 2-3) is a double no. in a single 
issue. 

Title-page and index: former has _ Bi- 
monthly (printed by error). 


Vol. 11. Jan. 1915-Dec. 1915 (Monthly: 


10 nos.) 
Title-page and index to be published. 
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CHRISTMAS EXHIBITS. OF BOOKS 


Heretofore Wisconsin libraries have had 
no small part in advertising the best books 
for Christmas gifts. Last year many 
libraries of the state printed lists of suitable 
books in the newspapers, or holiday lists 
for distribution, and held exhibits in 
library, book store, or down town window, 
of books for children and adults. The 
librarians also took recommended ists 
to their local bookdealers, urging them 
to place these books in stock, and to 
be ready to take orders for them. 
This effort of co-operation has done a 
great deal to convince bookdealers that 
libraries do not take away their trade, 
but actually increase their sales. If the 
fact that libraries develop and encourage 
the reading habit and the desire to own 
good books, is not realized by the local 
bookdealer, a Christmas exhibit of books 
in the library will demonstrate the library’s 
ambition. 

Among the Wisconsin libraries that 
held exhibits in 1914 were those in Apple- 
ton, Bloomington, Brodhead, Burlington, 
Delavan, Eau Claire, Green Bay, Janes- 
ville, Jefferson, Kilbourn, Madison, Mari- 
nette, Milwaukee, Neenah, Portage, 
Racine, Sheboygan, Watertown, Waupun 
and Whitewater. Lists of children’s books 
for Christmas purchase were sent by the 
Library Commission to the libraries of the 
state, in October. The Commission also 
sent out several groups of children’s books 
for exhibition in libraries. Most of the 
exhibits were held in November or early 
December, in time for ordering of books 
through local dealers. Invitation notices 
in the newspapers gave wide publicity. 
Publishers and bookdealers were generous 
in lending books, realizing the wide 
advertising their books would receive. 

A note in the Brodhead News announced 
that 75 children’s books had been bought 
for the library, replacements of the best 
liked books that had been worn out, and 
that they would be on exhibition before 
placed in circulation, as suggestions for 
Christmas gifts, ranging in price from 20 
cents to $2. 

The Eau Claire library published folder 
lists of ‘‘Christmas books for the child’s 


own library” with bright covers printed in 
red and green, the lists giving annotations, 
publishers and prices. The books listed 
were exhibited in the library. 

In the Janesville library, the Christmas 
exhibit is held annually. Last year the 
best editions of classics were shown as 
well as children’s books. Illustrated edi- 
tions of Rip Van Winkle, Robinson Crusoe, 
and the Little Lame Prince were most 
popular. Invitations were sent to club 
members as well as to bookdealers, in 
addition to the general invitations in the 
papers. 

The library exhibit in Jefferson was held 
in a centrally located drug store, so that 
every one could see the books. 

In Kilbourn, $25 worth of new books for 
children, the gift of Mrs. Upham, were 
placed on exhibition with other attractive 
editions and a loan collection from the 
Commission. An informal talk about the 
books was given in the library to mothers 
who were interested. 

The Wisconsin Library School and the 
Madison Free Library together held an 
exhibit for three days in the foyer of the 
school. Nearly 700 books of all the 
publishing houses, both adult and children’s 
books, were grouped on tables and in book- 
cases in the foyer, and advertised by posters 
in the library, and in the Madison papers. 
Library assistants and library school 
students were in charge constantly, describ- 
ing the books, providing lists, finding prices, 
and making suggestions to visitors. Two 
hundred and eighty-five people visited the 
exhibit. The publishers, local bookdealers, 
and music stores were generous with loans. 

Christmas invitations were sent to the 
parents in Neenah: “You are cordially 
invited to call at the Neenah Public 
Library and look over the display of 
Christmas books for children and young 
folks.””> These invitations were typed in 
red, on white cards attached to larger red 
cards with gay red ribbon. Many parents 
visited the exhibit, and found books they 
wished to have their children read or own. 

Duplicates of the children’s books 
exhibited in the Milwaukee library were 
also in circulation for home reading so 
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that parents might have ample opportunity 
for choice. The children’s librarian gave 
much personal advice and _ assistance, 
recommending books at the exhibit. 

In Portage, new books for the children 
were bought specially for the exhibit; they 
are to be exhibited annually, circulated 
during the year only to parents. An effort 
was made to show various illustrators of 
children’s books; among those included in 
the exhibit were Howard Pyle, the Rhead 
brothers,Arthur Rackham, Kate Greena- 
way, E. Boyd Smith, Alice Barber Stephens, 
N. C. Wyeth, Hope Dunlap, and Jessie 
Willcox Smith. 

The Racine exhibit included not only 
children’s books, but also “‘fine illustrated 
editions of travel, literature and art, as 
well as a table of books on the present 
European situation.” 

Three hundred books, adult and chil- 
dren’s, were exhibited in the Watertown 
library. Loans from the publishers, book- 
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dealers, and the Commission supplemented 
the library books. 

The Whitewater library published a list 
of Christmas gift books in the local 
paper, listing specially the inexpensive 
books, as those are the ones that the book- 
dealers find are most in demand. The 
exhibit was held in the window of one of 
the large furniture stores. 

An interesting circular letter was used 
to advertise the Christmas exhibit held in 
the library of the State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas. Headed ‘“‘Dear friends” 
and written in a cordial, personal manner, 
the list announced the days and hours of 
the exhibit, the character of the books, the 
lists that would be distributed, the libra- 
rian’s assistance offered. . 

The Christmas exhibits were all char- 
acterized by cordial feeling of co-operation 
between publishers and bookdealers, and 


librarians. 
M. H. 





SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE JANESVILLE LIBRARY 


The Public Library of Janesville was 
fifty years old on October 30, and very 
fittingly observed this occasion by keeping 
“open house.” Invitations to attend the 
anniversary reception at the library during 
the afternoon and evening were extended 
widely through the press, through the 
schools, and by word of mouth. Over six 
hundred patrons and citizens responded, 
helping to make the event a notable one in 
the history of Janesville. 

In honor of the anniversary, the library 
board and the librarian arranged a loan 
exhibit of Indian work, family relics, and 
rare books, which aroused great interest 
in the city. Cases in the reading and 
reference rooms were filled with Indian 
bead work, pottery, rugs, blankets, etc., 
all carefully labeled. The large children’s 
room was devoted to cases displaying rare 
books, and relics of the early days of 
Janesville. It is not often that so many 
old books of real interest are found in a 
single community, and the collection was a 
revelation to the guests of the evening. 


Citizens had responded very eagerly to 
the suggestion of a loan exhibition; the 
interesting books and articles, together 
with their admirable arrangement and 
labeling made so attractive and educational 
a display as to excite the comment of all. 
It surely paid for all the hard work. 

During the afternoon the reception was 
informal, with opportunity for the visitor 
to inspect not only the special exhibits but 
the library in all of its departments. 
In the evening Mayor Fathers, members 
of the library board, and the librarian, 
Miss Mary A. Egan as a reception com- 
mittee received all guests, and aided by the 
library staff, explained the exhibits, the 
work of the iibrary, the arrangement of the 
books, etc. Many visited the library 
for the first time, but intimated that it 
would not be their last visit. The librarian 
with forethought, had not forgotten the 
real work of the library, even in gathering 
old books for exhibition, and in prominent 
places had displayed various groups of 
attractive modern books—new books ready 
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for circulation, books in mechanics, books 
for the housewife, books on child-welfare, 
each made more conspicuous by a forceful 
picture bulletin. Printed lists of books in 
various classes were ready for distribution, 
also a folder giving the rules and regula- 
tions of the library. During the evening, 
an orchestra located in the stacks added 
to the pleasure of the occasion. Refresh- 
ments were served in the lecture room on 
the second floor. 

The Janesville library is one of the oldest 
in the state. It dates back to the organi- 
zation of the Young Men’s Association 
which was formed in 1865, its object being 
to maintain a library, institute literary and 
scientific debates, and discussions and 
lectures. They collected a library of 
2500 volumes, a considerable number for 
those days. For sixteen years the library 
flourished, but gradually the interest 
waned through the death of the active 
workers, and for other causes. Seeing 
the possibility of losing their library, in 
1882 a number of women organized an 
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association, and purchased the volumes of 
the Young Men’s Association, raising the 
necessary funds by a house to house 
canvass. Rooms were rented on the 
second floor of a business block, and the 
library opened free to all under its new 
management. The quarters soon became 
cramped, and the library moved to larger 
quarters, still on the second floor of a 
business block, where it remained until 
moved to the large library building 
erected in 1903, where it has had a steady 
growth, keeping pace with other city 
departments, and filling a civic need in an 
efficient way. 

In arranging for the reception, the 
library authorities had in mind not only 
the celebration of the semi-centennial, but 
the stimulation of interest in the library 
itself, and an increase in its patronage. 
It is believed that the large attendance will 
bring many new patrons to the library, a 
fuller understanding of its resources, and a 
more definite idea of the service it can give. 

M. E. H. 





STORE WINDOW EXHIBIT 


“Do you know through what processes 
a book must pass before it reaches you 
through the medium of the bookseller and 
the library? Watch the window of the 
Millen furniture store for the library exhibit 
which will be placed there on Monday, 
Oct. 11th.” 

Such was the notice sent by Miss Boehm 
of Oconto to the weekly newspaper to 
advertise the exhibit “The book in its 
making” and “The book to the people.” 

This attractive and instructive exhibit 
showing how a manuscript becomes a 
book, and how the reader gets the book 
was placed in a large furniture store 
window, the owner of the store allowing 
the use of his furniture in the arrange- 


ment. By means of a library table, some 
rocking chairs, a few groups of books on 
special subjects selected from the library, 
and some posters, the background of the 
window was converted into a comfortable 
looking reading corner. 

The librarian writes ‘‘we had so much 
fun getting ready for it, making the posters 
and all, that we were sorry the plan was 
not thought of before.” 

This exhibit which is part of a larger 
one used by the Library School in its 
booth at the University Exhibition last 
March may be loaned to other libraries if 
request is made for it to the Commission. 

M. F. C. 
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*““SHIRT SLEEVE”? LITERATURE. 
Edited by C. B. Lester. 


These notes call to the attention of Wisconsin libraries pamphlets and other ephemeral 
material of value as reference helps. Visitors from the Commission have often noted 
that most libraries do not use this class of material nearly as much as they should. It is 
the very best of current reference matter and the library must have and make available 
this kind of digested ‘‘tabloid” information if it is to appeal to people who are doing things. 
Usually these items are obtainable free or at small! cost from the source indicated. Most 
of it costs only a stamp and a very little time, and quick-filing methods will eliminate 
the necessity of full cataloging and other time-consuming care for such pamphlets as 
are not worth a permanent preservation. Much of the material which we can note here 
is in the general field of public affairs, and frequent notice will be given of Wisconsin 
official publications. Advice and assistance regarding U. S. and state documents and 
other material of the class listed here will be gladly given in response to individual requests. 


Agricultural education. Correlating Commercial organizations. We have 





Agriculture with the Public School Subjects 
in the Northern States, is the title of De- 
partment Bulletin 281, prepared by C. H. 
Lane and F. E. Heald of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. This bulletin is intended 
especially for the use of rural school 
teachers in the northern states. Apply to 
the Division of Publications of the Dept. at 
Washington. 


One of the authors of the bulletin just 
noted, F. E. Heald, of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, has prepared a Course of 
Study in Elementary Agriculture for the 
Wisconsin Rural Schools. This excellent 
publication is issued under direction of 
the State Superintendent. It is finely 
organized and outlines topics for each 
month in the school year for two years’ 
work. Every library in rural communities 
should have this bulletin which may be 
obtained from the State Superintendent, 
Hon. C. P. Cary, at Madison. 


Back to the land. An analysis of the 
movement from city and town to farms was 
published in the 1914 Yearbook of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture by George K. 
Holmes. This article is reprinted as 
Yearbook separate 641. The movement is 
described as a “real movement to agri- 
culture in this country, but it does not 
conform to the description in newspapers 
and magazines.” Apply to the Division 
of Publications of the Dept. at Washington. 


already listed the publication on these 
organizations in the U. S. The city 
libraries it would seem, should also be 
interested in similar publications for 
foreign countries. Such pamphlets have 
been issued for Germany, France, United 
Kingdom, and Switzerland. They give 
authoritative information as to how trade 
campaigns and commercial activities are 
organized, independent and official types of 
organizations, governmental trade or com- 
merce departments, localization of in- 
dustries, principal products, etc. Apply 
to the Division of Publications, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. 


Game laws. The annual publication— 
Game Laws for 1915—is now available, as 
prepared by the Biological Survey. It 
gives a summary for the whole U. S. and 
Canada of provisions relating to seasons, 
export, sale, limits, and licenses. More 
than 240 new laws were enacted during 
1915, more than in any previous year 
except 1911. The arrangement of the 
bulletin is primarily by subject, with 
separate information for each state. Apply 
to the Division of Publications, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, for Farmers’ Bulletin 
692. 


Heating. The annual visit to the coal- 
man may be affected by a reading of a 
publication of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
It is entitled Saving Fuel in Heating a 
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House. It is a practical work covering 
fuels used in heating residences, factors 
affecting the heating apparatus, and 
governing consumption of fuel and con- 
venience of operation. Apply to the 
Mines Bureau for Technical Paper 97. 


Labor. A very valuable publication for 
libraries using material on labor questions 
is the new subject index of the publi- 
cations of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from its beginning in 1885 up 
to May 1915. Lists of the publications 
are given and any available can still be 
obtained from the Bureau. Others can 
be purchased from the Supt. of Documents. 
A list of the libraries where these publi- 
cations are available is included. This 
bulletin indexes over 250 volumes pub- 
lished during these thirty years. Apply to 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
its Bulletin 174. 


Language teaching. U. S. Education 
Bureau Bulletin No. 3, 1913—has been 
reprinted and a supply is again available 
for distribution. This is a_ historical 
account of the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, German, French, Spanish and 
Italian, in the United States, including 
a story of development. Apply to the 
Bureau. 


Marketing. What the Wells Fargo 
express has done and is doing in connection 
with efficient marketing is set forth in 
a pamphlet by D. G. Mellor, manager of 
the food products dept. of that company. 
This paper—entitled Efficient Marketing 
of Farm Products—was presented to 
the Agricultural Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association at Chicago in 
July. Write to the Chicago offices of the 
Wells Fargo Express Co. 


Oysters. Here is another of Uncle 
Sam’s cookbooks. This time it is about 
the oyster—the food that has not ‘“‘gone 
up.” Natural history of the oyster is 
briefly touched upon and about one 
hundred recipes are given for preparing 
this excellent shellfish food. The pamphlet 
is prepared by the U. S. Bureau of Fisher- 
jes. Apply to the Division of Publications 
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of the Dept. of Commerce for Economic 
Circular 18. 


Potatoes. The Wis. Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has recently published a 
bulletin on the Marketing of Wisconsin 
Potatoes, by H. C. Taylor. This is one 
of the four great potato states of the 
Union. Of course, Chicago is the greatest 
market. The bulletin is concerned with 
the distribution problems, and while ad- 
mitting the large share of the ‘“‘middleman” 
in the transaction the author claims that 
there are important middleman functions 
which must be performed between the 
producing farmer and the local consumers, 
and that the real question is as to fairness of 
charge for these services. Apply to the 
Station at Madison for Bulletin 256. 


Schoolhouse sanitation. Forty states 
of the Union have taken some legal action 
toward safeguarding the sanitation of 
public-school buildings, according to a 
bulletin on this subject by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education. Thirty-eight states have 
some provision regarding site, thirty regu- 
late water supply, thirty-six have some 
form of protection against fire and panic, 
etc. Apply to the Bureau for its Bulletin 
21-1915. 


State roads. An article in the 1914 
Yearbook of the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, by J. E. Pennybacker, has been 
reprinted in separate. It is entitled State 
Management of Public Roads: Its De- 
velopment and Trend. Wisconsin is men- 
tioned as one of the states leading in 
state-aid work. Ask for Yearbook separate 
638, applying to the Division of Publication 
of the Department at Washington. 

Another small statistical publication by 
the same department gives state highway 
mileage and expenditures up to Jan. 1, 
1915. Apply to the same office for Circular 
No. 52. 


Thermometer. The Story of the Ther- 
mometer and its Uses in Agriculture is 
the title of an interesting as well as in- 
structive article by A. H. Thiessen of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau printed in the 
1914 Yearbook. It has been made avail- 
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able in the form of a separate reprint of 
10 pages. Write for Separate 635, Year- 
book 1914, to the Division of Publications 
of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Vocational education. The National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education has issued a pamphlet giving 
the text, with annotations, of the proposed 
Smith-Hughes bill in Congress providing 
for federal aid to vocational education. 
Another pamphlet gives arguments in 
support of this bill, which will probably 
attract much attention at the next regular 
session. Probably other matter on the 
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subject can be obtained frora the Society 
at 140 West 42nd St., New York City. 


Workmen’s compensation. The 
American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion has issued a new edition—revised to 
Sept. 1, 1915—of its leaflet, Standards 
for Workmen’s Compensation Laws. This 
is a digest showing the features considered 
essential for satisfactory laws, and just 
how the laws of each state come up to 
these requirements. ‘Thirty-one states 
now have such laws. Apply to the Asso- 
ciation at 131 East 23rd St., New York 
City. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


The weeks since the last report of the 
school have been rich in the number of 
outside lectures. F. K. Mathiews, chief 
librarian of the Boy Scout library com- 
mission spoke on Reading for Boys, Octo- 
ber 27. After the lecture the class had 


opportunity to meet Mr. Mathiews per- 


sonally. W. W. Bishop, librarian of the 
University of Michigan gave a stimulating 
lecture on the Assets of Cataloguing, 
October 28, and in the evening spoke 
delightfully on Rare Books, telling the 
romantic history of many books. Miss 
Virginia Cowper of the John Wanamaker 
Book Store, New York City, talked to the 
class on the following day on Book Selling 
as a Profession. During the same week 
H. H. Hilton of Ginn & Co. paid a visit to 
the school and talked briefly of the edu- 
cational publishing business. 

Of the regular lectures given annually 
the following have occurred in connection 
with different courses; Dr. McCarthy 
on the Legislative Reference Library; Dr. 
Quaife, superintendent of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society on Source Material; 
Prof. Paxson, of the History department 
on How History is Written and Prof. 
Fish of the History department on Evalua- 
tion of Books in American History. The 
opportunity of hearing President Jordan 
of Leland Stanford University and Secre- 
tary McAdoo was offered at the general 
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university convocation. The class was 
invited by the school of Journalism to see a 
two reel film on the Making of a Newspaper. 


School Notes 


The annual fall picnic of the school 
occurred October 9. The afternoon was 
spent at Maple Bluff, where supper was 
served. The entertainment consisted of 
kindergarten games, paper cutting, clay 
modeling, stories, etc., and made a jolly 
time for all. 

The recent publications by alumni 
include the following pamphlets: 

Bibliography of Minnesota mining and 
geology, by Winifred Gregory, °10. 
(University of Minnesota. Bulletin.) 

Children’s books for first purchase; 
ed. by Marion Humble, 713. (Recom- 
mended by the Wisconsin Library 
Commission.) 

John Muir—a bibliography, by Jennie 
E. Doran. (To be published in The 
Sierra Club Bulletin for Jan. 1916— 
the John Muir number.) 

Bibliography of American popular maga- 
zines, by Ethel Stephens ’15. (To be 
issued by the Boston Book Co. during 
the fall.) 

Inexpensive adult books for Christmas 
purchase, by Mabel A. Wayne, ’15. 
(Recommended by the Wisconsin 
Library Commission.) 
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Alumni Notes 


Eugenie Marshall Rainey, ’09 has been 
in London since July with her hus- 
band, who is one of the major surgeons 
in a British base hospital. 

Margaret Greene, ’11, visited the school 
in November. 

Malvina C. Clausen, ’12, became libra- 
rian of the Farnsworth Public Library, 
Oconto, Wis., on Nov. 1. Miss Clausen 
took special studies in the University 
during the academic year, 1914-15. 

Mr. and Mrs. George P. Edwards an- 
nounce the birth of a son Robert 
Harold, Oct. 22. Mrs. Edwards was 
Wilhelmina Van der Haagen, 712. 

Gertrude E. Aiken after organizing the 
Seymour (Ind.) Public Library has 
been made its librarian. 

Gladys Andrews, °14, since graduation 
assistant librarian of the Superior 
(Wis.) Public Library has been elected 
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librarian of the Stephenson Library, 
Marinette (Wis.), beginning Nov. 15. 

Earl H. Davis, Legislative reference 
course, ’14, has entered the New York 
State Library School. 

Louisa A. Schoenleber, ’15, has received 
the appointment as assistant in charge 
of the Literature room in the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Public Library. 

The Indiana alumni had a reunion at 
the State meeting in November at 
Gary. A luncheon was held at the 
Gary Hotel. Kathryn Sharp had the 
arrangements in charge, with clever 
place cards and favors. 

Those present were Miss McCullough, 
of Evansville; Miss Thiebauld, Peru 
Public Library; Miss Wayne, Ander- 
son; Miss Randall, Whiting; Miss 
Evans, Ellwood; Miss McCarthy, of 
Madison; Miss Rue, Evansville; Miss 
Sharp, Gary, and Miss Ronan of the 
Indiana Library Commission, Indian- 
apolis. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Dana Centenary 


In connection with the observation this 
year of the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Richard Henry Dana, noted 
elsewhere in this issue of the Bulletin, the 
attention of librarians is drawn to the 
attractive edition of his Two Years Before 
the Mast, illustrated in color by E. Boyd 
Smith and published by Houghton at 
$1.35. If you have not this edition, include 
a copy in your next book order. 

Ee. T. 


Library Journal at Reduced Price 


The attention of librarians of the state 
is called to the fact that the price of the 
Library Journal has been reduced to small 
libraries. It will be sent for $2.00 per 
annum to any library having an income of 
less than $2000 or toany individual 
librarian whose salary is under $1000. 
The address is, The Library Journal, 241 
West 37th St., New York. 


A Library Story 


“The library was a beautiful building 
on the main square, close by the Lord 
Mayor’s house and the belfry, where swung 
the great town bell. It was open freely to 
every one, from morning until night, and 
any one could always get any book he 
wanted, for there were many copies of each 
book. The caretakers always knew just 
where to find the book one wished. Or 
the reader might go in and choose for him- 
self; which is a pleasanter thing when you 
have forgotten the name of your book, or 
do not know just which book you want most 
until you have looked about. 

“The shelves of the library were nice 
and low, so that, no matter how little you 
were, you could reach the books witnout 
standing on tiptoe or climbing a dangerous 
ladder. And everywhere in the library 
were well-lighted tables to put books on, 
and cozy chairs, and crickets for your 
feet, and cushions for your back. There 
were wide window-seats, too, where be- 
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tween chapters one could curl up and look 
down into a beautiful garden. 

“The air of the library was always 
sweet and clean. The books were always 
bright and fresh. There was no noise, nor 
dust, nor torn pages, nor cross looks to dis- 
turb one. The people who took care of the 
books were civil and obliging. It was indeed 
a very rare and unusual library. No wonder 
Harold and the librarian and all the other 
citizens of Kisington loved it and were 
proud of it and used it very often.”,-—From 
Kisington town, by Abbie Farwell Brown, 
Houghton, $1.45 net. 

The story of this wonderful library in a 
**Kingdom, where books were more thought 
of than bullets, and libraries than battle- 
ships,” and of how Harold conquered Red 
Rex, a fierce king who besieged Kisington 
Town, by reading aloud to him marvelous 
tales from library books, is entertaining 
and thought-provoking to adults, though 
written for children. The tales Harold 
read, in Arabian Nights’ fashion, are in- 
cluded. When Red Rex, led by Harold, 
peacefully visited the city and the library 
he told the Librarian that “The Books 
themselves rose up for the protection of 
books. They have proved in this case to be 
the best weapons of defense. I am beginning 
to think that they are better than any 
soldiers,—the best kind of army for the 
world.” M. H. 


Branch Library News 


A Library publication started in Jan- 
uary 1914 which is a real contribution to 
the literature of libraries is the Branch 
Library News published by the New York 
Public Library. 

Besides the list of new books added dur- 
ing the month, and items about the varied 
activities of the Library, each number 
emphasizes some special subject. It may be 
a list of the best books on this subject, or 
some useful suggestions or information 
about the subject. 

The February and September numbers 
of this year give two excellent lists on 
poetry, compiled by Forrest B. Spaulding, 
one on “‘Poets of to-day”’ and the other on 
“Poets of yesterday.”’ The January num- 
ber has a very good list on Robert Louis 
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Stevenson. All of these lists are annotated, 
and contain short selections from the 
poets. 

No charge is made for this bulletin to 
libraries or library commissions, but if 
sent to individuals it costs 25 cents per 
year. M.-F. ¢. 


Readers’ Guide, Vol. III, 1910-1914 


A third volume of Readers’ Guide, cover- 
ing the five year period 1910-1914 is 
announced for publication early in 1916. 
Advance orders may be placed with the 
publishers, The H. W. Wilson Co., White 
Plains, N. Y., at any time. The price of 
the volume is $32. It will be one-fifth 
larger in size than the second year cumula- 
tion, which sold at $24. Sliding scale rates 
have been fixed however, to bring the 
volume within the reach of all. 

To receive these rates it will be necessary 
to correspond with the Wilson Co., that 
they may adjust the price for each library 
entitled to a reduction. In general it may 
be stated that full price is charged to 
libraries taking 50 or more of the magazines 
indexed, and that the minimum price is 
made to libraries receiving less than thirty 
of the magazines indexed, and that the 
rate to other libraries is fixed according to 
the number of periodicals subscribed for. 

Many libraries will ask why it is neces- 
sary to buy the new five year cumulated 
volume, since they already have the annual 
volumes of the Guide for 1910-1914. In 
the first place it has become a task to hunt 
down all the references on any subject, 
working with the five alphabets that cover 
the period. The saving in time of one 
alphabet is apparent. The economizing of 
time alone will make it necessary sooner or 
later to purchase this volume and the earlier 
it is placed on the reference shelf, the 
greater amount of time and labor it will 
save. 

In the second place, the annual volumes 
do not contain all the material included in 
this volume. While the cumulated volume 
contains all the references given in the 
annuals, these references have been com- 
bined into one alphabet, necessitating so 
many changes in subjects and the reclassi- 
fication of so many articles in order to 
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bring the material into one harmonious 
whole, that this five-year volume is prac- 
tically a new work. Many new subject 
headings (it is one of the cataloguers 
greatest aids) have been added and often 
subjects have been subdivided in order to 
facilitate the use of the index. In addition 
new magazines not fully indexed in all the 
annuals have been added. 

If you are doing good reference work, you 
have already had the worth of your annual 
subscription to Readers’ Guide in the daily 
use of the monthly numbers and annual 
cumulations, and it is a good business in- 
vestment for the future to buy the new 
five year cumulated volume. 

What will you do with the annual vol- 
umes? In some libraries, where much 
reference work is done, they will be so 
badly worn that they can be discarded. 
But in general the libraries that buy the 
new volume can pass on their annuals to 
some little library that has not as yet been 
able to afford a subscription to Readers’ 
Guide. The Library Commission will be 
glad to serve as a bureau of exchange. All 
libraries therefore having annual volumes of 
Readers’ Guides to give away after securing 
volume 3, please send their names to the 
Commission. Al! small libraries wishing 
to receive these annuals should likewise 
send in their names. 

It is also suggested that the annual 
volumes may be utilized in teaching the 
use of the Library to the schools. 

M. E. H. 


Three Useful Books 


It is pleasant to satisfy an unusual 
demand and here are three books for that 
purpose. They are interesting, also, as 
being quite out of the ordinary. 
Broideries des paysannes de Smolensk 

exécutées sous la direction de la 


Princesse Marie Ténichev. Chic. 
Van Dort, n. d. $6.50. 
Sixty unbound plates in a book folder. They 


are of exquisite coloring and large enough for 
picking out the stitches. Contain excellent 
ideas for those interested in needlework and who 
have aiready used the Priscilla publications and 
the Klickmann series. Much used in schools in 
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the study of Household art because of their 

unusual design and coloring. 

Clifford, C. R. Period furnishings: an 
encyclopedia of historic furniture, 
decorations and furnishings. N. Y. 
Clifford, ©1911. $4.50 (through Van 
Dort). 

“Period furnishings of the house, covering 
historic furniture, fabrics, wall treatments, fit- 
ments and_ accessories.” Contains a_ large 
number of excellent illustrations and would be 
useful in cities where there are furniture fac- 
tories and clubs or individuals wishing to study 
the distinction of design of the different periods. 
Distinguishes clearly between the furnishings of 
Louis XIII, XIV, XV and the Empire, between 
Chippendale and Hepplewhite, between Colonial 
and Georgian designs, etc. Not necessary to 
buy, however, unless there is a demand for this 
material. 

Teklenburg, A. A. Course of executing 
motives from plant forms to be used 
in teaching decorative drawing in 
flat ornaments. Chic. Van Dort, 
pref. 1913. $1.00. 

Contains thirty-six colored plates by Professor 
A. A. Teklenburg of the School of Design and 
Industry, Amsterdam. They are unbound and 
placed in a folder in the shape of a book. Would 
be excellent for art classes in High school or for 
people interested in design. 

w€eS: 
Wanted 


The State Department of Education of 
Wisconsin gives below a list of the library 
magazines wanted for its files. In respond- 
ing please send to Mr. O. S. Rice, State 
Dept. of Education, Madison: 

Library Journal 

V. 34, No. 1 

V. 35, No. 12 and index 

V. 36, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 10 and 12 and index 
V. 39, index 


Public Libraries 
V.17, February, April, June and index 
V. 19, April 
V. 18, June and index 


The Library Commission files are short 
of the January, May, June, July and 
October, 1915 issues of the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin. We will be grateful to 
anyone who will send in any of these 
issues. 
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*"ROUND THE CIRCLE. 
Edited by Helen Turvill. 


The editor welcomes contributions and 
invites every librarian to send in news 


notes of her library, such as newspaper — 


clippings, reports on new lines of work 
being undertaken, gains in circulation, 
either as to quality or quantity, etc. Even 
statistics tell a story. Did you know that 
in Wisconsin one hundred and thirteen 
libraries of all sizes showed collective 
gains in circulation of about seventy-five 
per cent. in the past seven years? Surely 
an encouraging fact, with all the counter 


Antigo. An average of 1012 books were 
loaned at the Public Library each week of 
October. This is the largest circulation 
recorded in the history of the Library for 
this month and is a gain of 1080 over 
October of 1914. The largest percent of 
gain was in the children’s department, 
where the circulation of books was almost 
double that of October 1914. The libra- 
rian attributes this encouraging gain to 
the careful attention given by the children’s 
librarian to various lines of library work 
with children. Posters calling attention 
to groups of books have been sent to each 
grade of the public schools and five story 
hours have been conducted by Miss Reese, 
the children’s librarian, with a_ total 
attendance of 281. 

The experiment, tried for the first time 
in a library of this size, of employing 
another trained worker as_ children’s 
librarian, is thus being justified. 

There was a seven per cent gain during 
the month in the circulation of adult non- 
fiction. A study of circulation statistics 
shows that for some time before there has 
been a steady gain in the quality as well 
as the number of books read by library 
patrons. 

157 borrowers were registered during 
October. Of this number, 92 are children 
below High School age, the large majority 
being in the first four grades. 


Ashland. The librarian’s report for 
year ending September 30 shows a four 
thousand increase in circulation. Library 


attractions and forces at work distracting 
attention from reading. 

May we not have a friendly rivalry to 
see how many libraries shall be repre- 
sented each month. Trustees and lib- 
rarians may feel a just pride in having 
notice made of their local institutions in 
the columns of the official library publi- 
cation for Wisconsin. Items for inclusion 
in the department should be mailed to 
the editor, Miss Helen Turvill, Wisconsin 
Library School, Madison, before the 12th 
of each month. 


extension work has included a_ branch 
opened in the Ellis school building and an 
exhibit at the County fair. The super- 
intendent of schools is anxious to have 
books placed in two more schools, a plan 
favored by the library, if funds are sufficient 
to supply the right kinds of books for 
children. 

Story hours will be conducted by Mrs. 
V. T. Thayer during the winter. 

A number of improvements and additions 
have been made to the equipment of the 
library. The library is reported as being 
in better condition than ever before, but 
two drawbacks stand in the way of the 
greatest success, the location on the second 
floor and lack of funds. 

Bayfield. The library, closed during 
the summer for lack of funds, reopened 
September 18. During the first three 
weeks 536 books were circulated. 

Baraboo. The library board has pur- 
chased about 50 volumes from the collec- 
tion of the late Judge Noyes. The library 
club room has been decorated and new 
lights added. 


Beloit. Beginning November 1 the 
public library will be open every Sunday ° 
afternoon between the hours of 2 and 6 
o’clock. Last winter the reading rooms 
were used a great deal and the library 
board has decided to continue the practice. 


Black River Falls. Library Day was 
celebrated on November 1, with a reception 
and dedication of the new building. Tags 
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were printed and distributed by the school 
children, urging the merchants and towns- 
people to “‘dress up” their windows and 
to visit the new library during the after- 
noon and evening. 


Colfax. The library has moved into 
temporary quarters, awaiting the com- 
pletion of the community hall, in which 
it will be located permanently. 


Delavan. The weekly story hour for 
children of the first six grades commenced 
November 6th. 

The exhibit of paintings by Wisconsin 
artists was on view at the library during 
the first week ef November. 


De Pere. 
purchased a 
The Blue Mill. 


The Library has recently 
print of Fritz Thaulow’s 


Durand. A regular weekly story hour 
has been inaugurated at the library, to be 
conducted with the assistance of the 
teachers. Miss Mabel Stewart has been 
elected assistant librarian. 


Eau Claire. The new collection of 
pictures on American art, recently pur- 
chased by the Library Commission were 
on exhibition at the library during the 
State Library meeting. A victrola concert 
and public exhibition of the prints was 
held on October 31. 


Fond du Lac. At the November meet- 
ing of the Library Board important action 
was taken on a number of matters, all 
aimed at extending and improving the 
service of the library. Free use of the 
library privileges was extended to the 
people of the county. The number of books 
allowed each patron at a time was increased 
to six, one of fiction and five of non-fiction. 
It was also voted to close the children’s 
room in the evening to children under the 
sixth grade. 

The board voted to accept the Delos 
Hatch collection for the museum and 
authorized the installation of a new light- 
ing system. 

The circulation report for October shows 
a gain of 750 over the corresponding month 
last year. 
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Classes from the girls’ continuation school 
and foreigners from the night school 
visited the library during the fall and were 
given an explanation on its use. 

The librarian spoke before the Bragg 
School Mothers’ Club of books on children 
and children’s literature. 


Green Bay. The librarian’s report as 
published in the papers shows an increase 
both in its use, especially on non-fiction, 
and also in the acquirement of books. More 
and more workmen make use of the library 
studying up their particular subject. ‘““The 
branch libraries are an ever increasing 
source of difficulty and encouragement. 
When the branches were opened they im- 
mediately reached a part of the population 
that could not because of distance patronize 
the library, but the board must count on an 
annual expenditure of at least $1000 for 
their upkeep.”” That these libraries are 
much patronized and do a great deal for 
library extension, statistics show. Out of 
the total circulation of 70,382 volumes, 
23,544 were loaned from the branches. 

A remarkable collection of old porcelain 
stoneware, English wares, Chelsea, Wedge- 
wood, and others of the old fashioned type 
of crockery, which belonged to the late 
Mrs. Frances Dunham of De Pere was on 
exhibition at the library in November. 


Hudson. A library evening was held 
for the teachers the first week in November, 
with an exhibit of children’s books. Re- 
freshments were served. A display of the 
new books, purchased with the money from 
the library ball, was made in a show window 
and attracted much attention. 

The story hour is being continued with 
much success. Seventy-five attended the 
first one in November; twenty-five new 
child borrowers were the result. 


Kaukauna. On Saturday October 30th, 
the story hour was started in the public 
library. Miss Ella R. Duggan, one of the 
high school teachers, is story-teller, and 
will be assisted throughout the year by 
other teachers. 


Kilbourn. ‘The village board at its last 
meeting appropriated $200 to be applied to 
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the finishing of the basement in the new 
library building, so that the rooms may be 
used for bound magazines, and similar 
books for which there is not sufficient 
space in the library department. One large 
room will be fitted for a museum of classi- 
fied relics and interesting articles for dis- 
play and preservation, and also to be used 
for a story hour club room for children, 
meetings of literary clubs, etc. The rooms 
will be ready for use in a few weeks. 


Ladysmith. Growth in the use of the 
library continues, records for September 
showing a gain of over four hundred in cir- 
culation. Mrs. J. W. Carow and L. C. 
Streator have been appointed to the Library 
board. 


Madison. The Historical Library will 
be the only library in the United States 
to have a complete record of the Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations. Pro- 
fessor John R. Commons, a member of the 
commission, kept a complete file of all the 
papers and testimony that the commission 
handled and has recently turned it over to 
the library. It is one of the two sets in ex- 
istence, the other being in the archives 
in the Department of Labor at Washington 


Former Mayor Rahr has 
the 


Manitowoc. 
presented twenty-three books on 
European war to the library. 


Marinette. Gladys Andrews of Esca- 
naba, Mich., has been elected librarian to 
succeed Miss McCarthy, and will assume 
her duties November 15. Miss Andrews 
is a graduate of Lawrence College and the 
Library School, class of 1914. Since grad- 
uation she has been in charge of the circula- 
tion department of the Superior Public 
Library. 


Mauston. At a meeting in October 
called to consider the needs of the library, 
the Mauston Community Library was 
formed. 


Mazomanie. “Chain teas” have been 
started again for the benefit of the library 
fund, this way of raising money proving so 
successful, with relatively little effort. 
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Milwaukee. The report for the year 
shows a gain of nearly fifty thousand in 
circulation. 

A plan for county extension has been 
adopted. Branch libraries are to be es- 
tablished in seventeen schools outside the 
city limits and all residents of the country 
are to receive cards entitling them to draw 
books from the main library or any of 
the branches. The city library will receive 
$1500 annually for delivery, collection and 
maintenance of the service. 


New Richmond. Beginning November 
1, the library will be open every evening 
except Friday and Sunday from 7 to 9, and 
four afternoons from 2 to 5:30, Monday, 
Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday. There 
will be no morning openings after Novem- 
ber 1. 


Portage. After fourteen years faithful 
and efficient service, ever since the estab- 
lishment of the Portage Public Library, the 
librarian, Mrs. W. G. Clough, has pre- 
sented her resignation. It was accepted and 
Miss Mamie Porter, a former assistant 
librarian, elected to succeed her. The 
resignation takes effect January 1, 1916. 
Mrs. Clough stated that the work in the 
library was constantly increasing and that 
she felt she must take a rest after the many 
years devoted to the duties of librarian. A 
committee consisting of the board was ap- 
pointed to draw a resolution expressing the 
appreciation of Mrs. Clough’s service as 
librarian. 


Racine. For the benefit of factory 
workers and mechanics the library has 
selected and had bound in individual vol- 
umes, a large number of articles which have 
appeared from time to time in the American 
Machinist. 


Sheboygan. Miss Coon, the children’s 
librarian, this year used an unique method of 
interesting the school children in library 
books sent to the grades. Packages of 
books, one addressed to each grade, were 
sent to the schools before her visits to 
them. In each classroom she sent two boys 
to the office for ‘‘a present for their grade” 
and while they were out of the room the 
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other children guessed what the present 
would be, who sent it, what books would be 
in the package. The package was then 
brought to the room, opened, and each 
book described in a few words. The chil- 
dren could hardly wait to read the books, 
and incidentally learned more about the 
privileges of the school duplicate collection 
and of the public library. 

Groups of library books for boys and 
girls have been sent to the continuation 
school. 


Spooner. The weekly story hours held 
on Saturday are much enjoyed. The library 
received gifts of 123 books from a club in 
Wauwatosa and 30 volumes from Mr. and 
Mrs. J. D. Thomas. 


South Milwaukee. The Carnegie cor- 
poration has donated $15,000 for the library 
building. 


Stevens Point. A lively interest has 
been aroused in Ferris’ story Pete Crowther, 
Salesman, by the librarian discovering that 
Stevens Point is mentioned by the author. 
The newspaper printed the paragraph con- 
taining the local mention and gave incident- 
ly quite an effective bit of publicity to the 
library. 

The library has recently placed placards 
in two of the railroad stations. 

The corn prize contest, arranged by 
the county superintendent was held at 
the library October 27. 


Superior. “Juvenile safety week” will 
be observed in Superior through the co- 
operation of the library and book stores, 
the library will have an exhibition of 
suitable books and the local book dealers 
will have window displays and advertise 
these books. 
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Watertown. A reception by the library 
was given in October to the Board of 
Education, and the teachers in the public 
and parochial schools and faculty of 
Northwestern College. 


Thorp. The library reading room has 
been opened on Sunday afternoons with 
the help of high school students and club 
women. The Sunday opening has been 
found to be a great success—in getting the 
young people to the library. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary 
has been purchased and placed in the 
library’s reading room. 

A library benefit dance was given at 
which a profit of $60.00 was received. The 
money will be used entirely for reference 
books. 

A new tabie and eight chairs for the 
little folks have been put in the reading 
room. 

Plans are now being made to start the 
story hour in the library. 


Waukesha. The library board has 
appropriated $50 for the purchase of 
books for the children’s room. Last 
March the room was redecorated at the 
expense of the library board, but this is the 
first book appropriation. The entire 
building was renovated and redecorated in 
November. 


West Allis. The library has had a 
display in the front window of a house 
furnishing company of books, magazines 
and papers. 


West Bend. The appropriation has 
been increased $100. A story hour for 
children has been started and a reading 
club for working girls. Hours have been 
changed so that the library is open every 
afternoon from 3 to 6. The New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia has been purchased. 
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FOR HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS: A READING LIST 


By Marion Humble, Instructor Library School of the University of Wisconsin. 


A list of thirty books compiled for a 
class of high school seniors, in response to 
a teacher’s request for “‘enjoyable reading 
that will help put my students in Louch 
with the thought and conversation of 
to-day.”” A few stories are included, 
appropriate because they touch on ‘‘thought 
and conversation of to-day’? or because 
they are exceptionally enjoyable. 


Antin, Mary. The promised land. 


Houghton $1.75. 

Autobiography of a young Jewess of genius 
who was brought from Russia to America, 
lived for years in the Boston slums, gained an 
education which included a college course, and 
grew into a wonderfully beautiful feeling for 
America, her spiritual mother-country.—A. L. A. 
Booklist. 


Bryant, Marguerite. Christopher Hib- 
bault, roadmaker. Grosset 75c. 

A story following the fortunes of a poor 
English boy who, adopted by a wealthy noble- 
man’s son, realizes his great ambition to make 
good country roads, and becomes a successful 
inventor and engineer.—A. L. A. Booklist. 


Churchill, Winston. Coniston. Grosset 
700. ‘ 

Story of a New Hampshire political boss in 

the 60’s and 70’s, and the love affairs of his ward. 


Deland, L. F. 
Harper 50c¢. 
Consists of well presented, concrete examples, 
showing how the successful business manager 
utilizes the public’s power of imagination in 
advertising commodities and in creating business. 
Mainly citations from the author’s twenty 
years’ experience as expert adviser to business 
houses.—A. L. A. Booklist. 


Ford, P. L. The Honorable Peter Stir- 
ling. Grosset 75c. 
Story of politics in New York City, and an 
interesting love story. 


Fosdick, H. E. The second mile. 
C. A. press 40c. 


The author’s text in this inspiring essay is 
‘“‘whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, go 
with him two.”’ He believes that ‘‘until willing- 
ness overflows obligation, men fight as con- 
scripts instead of following the flag as patriots.”’ 
—p. 24. 


Imagination in business. 


Y. M. 


Franck, H. A. A _ vagabond journey 
around the world. Century $3.50. 

The travels of a young university graduate and 
sociological student who started from Detroit 
with no money except a sum reserved for photo- 
graphic supplies and no baggage but his kodak, 
and tramped, earned and bluffed his way across 
three continents in company with the hoboes of 
every land.—A. L. A. Booklist. 


Grenfell, W. T. 
Houghton 75c. 
A day and a night on a block of ‘‘sish’’ ice, 
drifting out to sea, and a brave rescue by a 
volunteer crew of his much-loved fishermen, 
furnished experiences and emotions that are 
simply and modestly recounted in this small 
volume.—A. L. A. Booklist. 


Adrift on an ice-pan. 


Hyde, W. D. The personality of the 
teacher (in his The college man and 
the college woman, p. 247-71. Hough- 


ton $1.50.) 

The philosophical principles of life, as applied 
in this chapter, are suggestive and practical 
guides to anyone seeking to increase the power 
and joy of his own life. The chapter on ‘‘Greek 
qualities in the college man”’ is also helpful. 


Irvine, A. F. Mg lady of the chimney 


corner. Century $1.20. 

A tender and touching tribute to the author’s 
mother. Mr. Irvine delicately sketches the 
fove of his parents, Jamie and Anna, their 
poverty, Anna’s creed “love is enough.’’— 
A.L. A. Booklist 


James, William. Habit. Holt 50c. 

“Habit simplifies the movements required to 
achieve a given result, makes them more accurate 
and diminishes fatigue.’’ This inspiring chapter 
from the author’s important Psychology traces 
the formation of habits, analyzing their char- 
acteristics and impressive effects upon the 
life of the individual. But its practical help- 
fulness lies particularly in its memorable counsel 
as to the repression of bad habits and inculcation 
of good ones. 


James, William. The moral equivalent 
of war. American association for 
internacional conciliation. Gratis. 

“We must make new energies and hardi- 
hoods continue the manliness to which the 
military mind so faithfully clings. So far, 
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war has been the only force that can discipline 
a whole community, and, until an equivalent 
discipline is organized, I believe war must have 
its way.’’—Author. (Also in McClure’s,  v. 
35, p. 463-68, August, 1910). 


Johnson, Owen. Stover at Yale. Scrib- 
ner $1.50. 

A college story full of capital fun, and an 

argument against fraternities and the lack of 

real desire for knowledge, in modern American 


universities. 


Keller, Helen. The 
Century $1.20. 

A group of fourteen essays and the poem 
The Chant of Darkness. Miss Keller shows 
how rich her deaf-blind world is with three 
senses—touch, taste and smell.—Book Review 


world I live in. 


Digest. 
Kipling, Rudyard. The day’s work. 
Doubleday $1.50. 
Short stories. Contents: The bridge- 
builders; A walking delegate; The ship that 


found herself; The tomb of his ancestors; The 
devil and the deep sea; William the Conqueror; 
.007; The Maltese cat; Bread upon the waters; 
An error in the fourth dimension; My Sunday at 
home; The Brushwood boy. 


McClure, S. S. 
Stokes $1.75. 
The author’s life, simply told, from its obscure 
beginning in Ireland to the present time, is a 
tale full of optimism and brave effort. The 
inception and development of the McClure 
syndicate, the author’s friendship and dealings 
with famous men, give some interesting facts 
about the publishing business—A. L. A. 
Booklist. 


My autobiography. 


Mills, E. A. The spell of the Rockies. 
Houghton $1.75. 

These accounts of the adventures of the 
“Snow man,”’ as the native population call him, 
are chosen from an experience covering twenty- 
four years. They record in entertaining manner 
studies of the beaver, long tramps over glaciers, 
perilous climbs over crags and peaks, and hair- 
breadth escapes from avalanches and forest 
fires. A chapter on ‘“‘Mountain-top weather” 
contains information that will be useful to 
future aeronauts.—A. L. A. Booklist. 


Morris, William. The sundering flood. 
2v. Longmans, ea. 75c. 

How the ‘“‘Red Lad” overcame the evil folk 
Bnd of his search for the maid of the Hart 
Shaw knolls.— Pittsburgh. An exquisitely 
beautiful love story. 
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Muir, John. Story of my boyhood and 
youth. Houghton $2.00. 

The author’s adventures as a wholesome, 
nature-loving boy in a strict Presbyterian home 
in Scotland, his emigration to America, his 
interest in the domestic animals and wild life 
about home in Wisconsin, which made even the 
hard conditions of pioneer farm-life enjoyable, 
his enthusiasm as an inventor, and his life at the 
University of Wisconsin, are recounted in vivid 
and interesting style, with many anecdotes and 
much humor.—A. L. A. Booklist. 


Noyes, Alfred. Sherwood. Stokes $1.75. 

A beautiful interpretation in drama of the 
story of Robin Hood. Also in Noyes’ Collected 
Poems, v. 2, p. 128-273. (2v. Stokes, ea. $1.75). 


Osborne, T. M. 
Appleton $1.50. 
Personal experiences of the chairman of the 
New York State Prison Reform Commission 
(1913-1914) during a week’s voluntary con- 
finement in Auburn.—A. L. A. Booklist. 


Within prison walls. 


Palmer, G. H. Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer. Houghton $1.50. 

The life of a remarkable woman, written by 
her husband, and revealing her character,— 
“her generosity of temper and warmth of 
affection, her frankness of speech, her sensi- 
bility, her gayety. her womanly tears, her manly 
courage’”’ with singular frankness, delicacy and 
sublety. 


Rittenhouse, Jessie, ed. Little book of 
modern verse. Houghton $1.00. 

Offered ‘‘as a reflection of our own period, to 
show what is being done by the successors of 
our older poets; what new interpretation they 
are giving to life.” 
Roberts, C. G. D. Watchers of the 

trails. Page $2.00. 

Animal stories full of action. The author is 
evidently interested in the relation between the 
instincts bred by domestication and _ those 
native to the wild, and several of the most 
striking stories turn on that idea.— Nation. 


Sharp, D. L. The face of the fields. 
Houghton $1.25. 

These essays are full of humor and intimate 
knowledge of out-of-doors life. ‘“‘Turtle eggs 
for Agassiz” and ‘‘The scarcity of skunks” are 
especially enjoyable. 


Stanley, Sir H. M. 
Houghton $2.00. 


Remarkably absorbing and inspiring record of 
early hardship bravely borne and made to con- 


Autobiography. 
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tribute to a splendid power of achievement. 
The unfinished autobiography is supplemented 
by extracts from his journals, letters and note- 
books skilfully woven together by his wife.— 
N. Y. state library. 


Stewart, Mrs. E. P. (R.) Letters of a 
woman homesteader. Houghton $1.25. 
Actual letters written to a former employer 
by a young woman who marries a Scotch cattle- 
man in Wyoming, and independently of his 
help, acquires by unsparing energy and en- 
thusiasm a homestead of her own. Remarkable 
for their buoyancy and interesting in their 
record of pioneer life. 


Tarkington, Booth. The turmoil. Har- 


per $1.35. 
Striking study of a large Middle West manu- 
facturing city analyzing the blighting effects of 
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“Bigness” and all it entails. The brute power 
of the wealthy but spiritually blind father is 
sharply contrasted with the weak body but 
firm will and strong soul of his son, for whom 
business spells mental and spiritual as well as 
physical ruin. 
Twain, Mark. Life on the Mississippi. 
Harper $1.75. 

Humorous’ description, including actual 
experiences as pilot of a Mississippi steamboat 
in the 50’s. 


Wallace, Dillon. Lure of the Labrador 
wild. -Revell $1.50. 


Realistic record of hardships and disappoint- 
ments experienced by the author, Leonidas 
Hubbard, jr., and a woodsman, in their tragic 
exploring expedition into the interior of Labrador. 
—wN. Y. state library. 





SOME RECENT REFERENCE BOOKS* 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor, Wisconsin Library School 


Every year brings at least one notable 
reference work, sometimes several. But 
even a notable work is often over-looked, 
because there is not a popular demand for 
it, as there is for any dozen or two of well- 
advertised novels. Reference collections 
for the most part are not built up with the 
care and balance which they deserve. 
Do you buy an addition for the reference 
shelves with every order of books, or save a 
portion of your month’s allotment in 
order to buy an important set later 
(generally through a second hand dealer 
at a liberal discount)? 

For the sake of brevity the reference 
books of recent date may be discussed most 
conveniently under four groupings: 


I. New Editions of Old Standards 


A good reference work is standard and 
is neither made nor altered in haste. 
It is used through the years, but as times 
change, it is re-edited to meet them, so 
that often a new edition is as great an 
achievement as a new work, and as much 
to be considered. 


*A talk given at the annual 
Oct. 22, 1915. 


meeting of the Wisconsin 


International Encyclopaedia. 
1914-16. Dodd v. 1-11 (to date). 


Probably the important work of 1914-16. 
About half issued, to be completed in a year. 
Costing now $100, to be increased to $132; old 
edition in part payment. 

Reset and printed from new plates. Shows 
very considerable revision and extension, both 
in the articles themselves and in the _ bib- 
liographies. Many new subjects treated. Well 
made and most useful. Buy in the ordinary 
paper and library buckram binding. Buy as 
soon as possible, and begin to get the returns 
on your invstment while the work is new. 


New 


Phyfe, W. H. P. Eighteen thousand 
words often mispronounced. 1915. 
Putnam. $1.50. 


A*complete new edition that entirely super- 
sedes previous issues of “Seven, ten, twelve 
thousand words often mispronounced.”’ Printed 
in one alphabet and most useful for every 
library and for every individual as a desk aid. 


Encyclopaedias and dictionaries are the 
foundation of reference work, and we must 
look well to our books in these divisions, 
procuring the best and newest that our 
funds permit, whether it be a long and 
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expensive set, like the New International 
Encyclopaedia or a small book of pronoun- 
ciation. 

In this connection the revised editions 
of the great dictionaries are new enough 
to be mentioned at least, in a recital of 
recent reference books. Every library 
should have either a copy of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Merriam, 
$12, or the New Standard Dictionary, 
Funk, $12 (the prices quoted being for the 
editions in standard paper and sheep 
bindings, the best for library use). 


Bartlett’s Familiar quotations 115, 
Little. $3. 


This familiar work has been revised and en- 
larged, making a tenth edition. It keeps to 
the plan and form of the well known ninth 
edition, but is enlarged by the addition of 
quotations from authors who have attained 
recognition since that edition was published in 
1891. Additions include Swinburne, Stevenson, 
Kipling, Mark Twain, Noyes, etc. and a fuller 
representation of Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, 
etc. A much used reference book always. 


Baker’s Guide to historical fiction. 1915, 
Macmillan. $6. 


Based on an earlier work History in flction, 
but so revised and enlarged as to be practically 
a new work. Fiction aids are always needed 
and if this can be afforded, it should be added to 
the collection. It is useful not only as a guide 
to historical fiction, but for its descriptive notes 
which in some cases are full enough to give 
brief outlines of plots. 


Bailey, L. H. Standard cyclopaedia of 
horticulture. 1915. Macmillan, 
v. 1-2, $6 each. 

Founded on his earlier work, the Cyclopaedia 
of American horticulture, but so extended, revised, 
and rewritten as to be a new work on the subject. 
If as useful as the old work, will be almost the 
last word on the subject for a period to come. 
Probably too expensive for the small library, 
until it can be picked up second hand. 


Century atlas. Century, $9. 


Century cyclopaedia of names. Cen- 
tury. $8. 
Both now sold separately in the new edition, 
an important concession of the year. These 
are indispensable aids in any library. 
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II. New Books 


Cyclopaedia of American government, 
edited by McLaughlin and Hart. 
1915. Appleton. 3v. $22.50. 

Probably the most notable new publication 

of the year in the reference field, and the most 
criticised by the Nation, the Book selection 
department of the Wisconsin Bulletin, and the 
A. L. A. Booklist. The work, prepared during 
four years, is well planned, articles are written 
by experts and signed. The editorial super- 
vision is often weak, as the balance of subjects 
is not well preserved, small errors have crept in, 
and proof-reading is often at fault. But the 
use of a year proves that the work ‘“‘fills a long 
felt need,”’ and it is most useful in reference work 
with civic classes, debating societies, and patrons 
in general for civic problems. 


Bureau of the census. Statistical atlas 
of the United States. Washington, 
Government Printing Office. 

One of the volumes of the 13th census, which 
has high reference value. These books are not 
sufficiently used or appreciated. 


Index to short stories. 1915. Wilson. 
$3--$6. Send to the Wilson Co. for 
sliding scale of prices. 

This is the Granger for short stories; it is most 
useful and should be possessed by every library 
that is building up a reference collection, for the 
identity of short stories is sought almost as 
frequently as that of poems. This index will 
soon pay for itself in the time saved. 


Index to Catholic encyclopaedia. 1915. 
Encyclopaedia press. $6. 

Furnishes a needed index to names and small 
subjects in the long and comprehensive articles 
of the encyclopaedia. All owning the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia will find the index indispensable. 


Nothing is so much in demand as recent 
biography, and the three books that follow 
are exceedingly helpful in answering 
questions about living people. 

Who’s who in America. 1914-15. 
Chicago. Marquis. $5. 
The eighth edition of this important work. 


This volume contains 4426 names not found in 
the seventh edition. A book for every library. 


Woman’s who’s who of America. 
1914. New York. American com- 


monwealth Co. $4. 
A biographical dictionary of contemporary 
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women in the United States and Canada, which 
contains about 10,000 concise sketches, including 
in that number a large proportion of com- 
paratively unknown names. 


Webb, M. G. Famous living Americans. 
1915. Greencastle, Ind. $5. 

Intended as collective biography, but as 
a useful reference tool. Contains 44 sketches, 
each several pages in length, of Americans who 
are in the public eye, including John R. Mott, 
Elihu Root, Jane Addams, Helen Keller, Mrs. 
Pennybacker, Champ Clark, ete. 


Stevenson, B. E. Home book of verse. 
1912. Holt. $7.50. 


This is an older book too frequently over- 
looked, and mentioned here to bring it again to 
the notice of librarians. Its collected verse 
covers the years 1580 to 1912, arranged in 
classes, under such headings, as Poems of youth 
and age; Poems of love; Poems of nature; 
Poems of patriotism; ete. An _ exceedingly 
useful anthology. Indexes to authors, titles, 
and first lines. 


always new 


Ill. old, but 


Annuals, 


Wisconsin Blue book. 1915 (biennial) 
Should be in every Wisconsin library. All its 
resources should be used, many are overlooked. 


Congressional directory. 1915. Pub- 
lished for every session of Congress, 
often in several editions. 

The government’s “‘who’s who.” The _ last 
edition should be in every library. Can be 
obtained as published through the congressman 
of each district. It contains much valuable 
reference material, and should be studied by 
every librarian, shelved prominently, and used 
frequently. 
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Statesman’s year book for 1915. 
millan. $3.50. 

An annual giving descriptive and _ statistical 
information regarding all the countries of the 
year, revised every year. There is no better 
volume to use for information regarding foreign 
countries, which is greatly in demand this year, 
than the reliable Statesman’s year book. It 
is useful for work with schools, clubs, and the 
general public. 


American year book for 1915. Appleton. 


$3.50. 

An occasional volume of this year book will 
be useful as it contains chapters in narrative 
form, of the events of the year and history and 
politics, government, economic and _ social 
questions, industries and occupations, _ etc. 
Each article covers its subject in all countries, 
but aims especially to record progress in the 
United States. 

World almanac for 1915. The World. 
35cts., paper; 50cts. cloth. 

Every librarian should know the contents of 
this most useful aid thoroughly. It should be 
purchased annually by every library, as its 
data is in constant demand. 


IV. Announced For Publication 


Kroeger, A. B. Guide to the study and 
use of reference books, edited by 
Isadore G. Mudge. Edition 3. To 
be published in the spring of 1916 by 
the A. L. A. Publishing Board. 


Readers’ Guide, 1910-1914. Wilson Co., 
$32 on a sliding scale. Ready in 
January, 1916. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books 
chosen with special reference to the 
needs of the libraries in Wisconsin. From 
time to time books are included which 
are too expensive for immediate purchase, 
but which may be obtained later at a 
reduced price, or would perhaps be pre- 
sented by friends of the library or grateful 
clubs if attention were called to their 
desirability. 

Since this department is specially de- 
signed for the smaller libraries, the fiction 


Education 


Dewey, John. Schools of to-morrow. 
1915. 316p. Dutton $1.50 net. 371 
This book presents concretely the ideas and 
methods in elementary education for which Dr. 
Dewey has stood for many years. It is based on 
his own work and that of his daughter, and on 
the work done in schools in different sections of 
the country, the most quoted being the Gary 
system. ‘‘Undoubtedly the most significant 
educational record of the day,” it will probably 
have a marked influence on school curricula 
everywhere. 


> 


(De- 
172p. 


Phelps, E. M. Debaters’ manual 
baters’ handbook series) 1915. 
Wilson $1 net. 374 

A very useful reference tool for debating 
societies, containing in part 1 articles discussing 
the preparation of a debate, and in part 2 
directions for organizing and managing debating 
societies and leagues. Appendixes furnish a 
bibliography on public speaking, argumentation 
of debate, a subject index to books and pam- 
phlets containing complete debates, references, 
briefs, etc., and a list of high school and college 
debating organizations. 

The Manual of debate published by the 
Extension Division of the University of Wis- 
consin (1914, 75c, paper 50c) differs from the 
above in content. It comprises five bulletins 
which, published separately, have been very 
useful. They are: Debating societies, organi- 
zation and procedure; Principles of- effective 
debate; How to judge a debate; Suggested 
constitution for triangular debating leagues; 
School literary societies. 

See Children’s list, p. 00, for Foster’s Debating 
for boys. 


selection is made with particular reference 
to them; that is to say, the aim is to 
include no novels which would be objec- 
tionable because of their handling of moral 
questions, or would be unreadable because 
of their length or their treatment of sub- 
jects which have no interest for the average 
reader in the small community. 

A limited number of reprints of these 
lists can be furnished to Wisconsin libra- 
rians wishing to keep a file for convenient 
reference. 


Fine Arts 


Parsons, F. A. Interior decoration. 1915. 
284p. illus. Doubleday $3 net. 747 
The best expression in a single volume of the 
values of decoration and the principles which 
should govern its use in the modern house in 
order to express the personality of its occupant. 
It covers the whole field—principles of color, 
form, line, texture, the historic periods in 
furniture, and the reproductions of interiors 
illustrate the qualities or principles discussed. 
The best book for the seeker after knowledge, 
not for the person who wants merely hints on 
furnishing. 


Shelton, Louise. Continuous bloom in 
America. 1915. 145p. illus. Scribner 
$2 net. 716 
An excellent work for the person who is more 
than an amateur and less than a professional. 
Besides definite chapters on what plants to use, 
where to place them and when they bloom, 
there are eleven charts offered as a guide to 
arrangement, each of which represents actual 
beds. The range of plants goes beyond those 
in common use, and the full directions for using 
show personal experience. Miscellaneous advice 
and photographic reproductions complete a 
book which meets a very definite need despite 
the many good ones in print. 


Wallick, Ekin. The small house for a 


moderate income. 1915. 96p._ illus. 
Hearst $1.50 net. 728 
Modest exteriors, simple floor-plans, and well 
arranged and furnished interiors mark the houses 
described and pictured in this unpretentious 
volume. Care has evidently been taken to 
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give a wide variety of styles and to have the 
interior in each case in harmony with the exterior 
design. Many of the illustrations are colored, 
which is a help to the amateur. The text is 
rather sketchy but gives general information for 
the average builder of a simple house. Not so 
valuable as several other works, but will be 
popular and useful. 


Webster, M. D. Quilts: their story and 
how to make them. 1915. 178p. 
illus. Doubleday $2.50 net. 745 

A good companion to Book of hand-woven 
coverlets, giving a survey of the history of patch- 
work from antiquity to its place in American 
life, and telling how quilts have been and still 
are made. Of the many illustrations, fifteen 
are in color and sixteen illustrate quilting designs. 

An extravagance for a small library, but would 

interest many woman readers. 


Literature 


Ashmun, Margaret, ed. Modern short- 
stories. 1914. 437p. Macmillan $1.25 
net. 808.3 

An excellent selection of twenty-one stories, 
representing English, American, French, Russian 
and Norwegian literature. The collection was 
made for use by college students and is furnished 
with a good introduction, an appendix giving 
interesting lists of short stories grouped by 
countries and by types, and, for each author, 
biographical data, references and a selection of 
stories, all of which are useful in public libraries. 


Milton (Home _ univ. 
256p. Holt 50c net. 
821 
An appreciative and satisfactory though brief 
study of Milton’s life and character (82p.) and 
the poetic body of his works. The chapter on 
Paradise Lost is excellent as an aid in its study. 
Good bibliography (4p.) 


John. 
1915. 


Bailey, 
library) 


Benson, A. C. Escape and other essays. 
1915. 302p. Century $1.50 net. 824 
A collection of ‘‘impressions and meditations” 
very similar to the author’s earlier books. 
Of the fifteen essays one is given to Walt Whit- 
man and one to the new poets, and there is a group 
on dreams and other mental phenomena. The 
introduction embodies Mr. Benson’s thoughts on 
the war. 


Dickinson, T. H. Case of the American 
drama. 1915. 223p. Houghton $1.50 
net. 812 

To the serious student of American drama 
this book will yield good returns for the close 
reading it requires. It is not, unfortunately, 
definite enough in statement or direct enough 
in style to be usable by the large number of 
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people who are interested in the subject from the 
social, ethical or business side, and there is no 
index. The chapters on open-air theaters, and 
festivals and pageantry have special interest at 
the present time. 


Esenwein, J. B., & Carnagey, Dale. The 
art of public speaking. 1915. 512p. 
Home correspondence school $1.62 
net. 808.5 


A work which contributes some things to this 
important subject which make it worth adding 
to the good books already in use. It assumes 
an immature mind, no previous knowledge, and 
enthusiasm for becoming a _ good _ speaker. 
The text is very direct, simple, even informal, 
written as a teacher would talk to a young 
student. Appendixes furnish questions for 
debate, subjects for speeches, and wel! chosen 
speeches for study and practice. 


House of the 
1913. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. 
seven gables (Visitors’ edition) 
378p. illus. Houghton $1 net. 

This volume has been chosen to call attention 
to this series, the ‘‘Visitors’ edition.’”” The 
type, paper and binding are good, the covers 
and illustrations attractive, the price very 
reasonable. It is an excellent edition to use in 
supplying duplicates for the high school reading 
lists. For other books in the series address the 
publishers. 


Holt, L. H., ed. The leading English poets 
from Chaucer to Browning. 1915. 
918p. Houghton $2.25 net. 821.08 

A good antholegy to purchase when a gen- 
erous selection of the better poets is needed 
either to duplicate the individual volumes or to 
supplement more inclusive collections, like the 

Golden treasury and the Victorian anthology. 

Poets included are: Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 

speare, Herrick, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Collins, 

Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Burns, Wordsworth, 

Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Arnold, 

Tennyson, Browning. There is a useful out- 

line sketch of English poetry (13p.), excellent 

biographical sketches (62p.), glossary, and 
indexes of first lines, authors and titles. 


Leacock, Stephen. Moonbeams from the 
larger lunacy. 1915. 282p. Lane 
$1.25 net. 817 

Excellent nonsense, satirizing modern styles 
in fiction, business efficiency, educational 
methods, ‘“‘who’s who” sketches, types of club 
bores, etc. The volume as a whole has wider 
interest than the earlier ones. The war is 
ever-present in the author’s mind and the 
last sketch is entitled ‘‘In the good time after 
the war.”’ 
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Mason, Eugene. A book of preferences in 
literature. 1915. 213p. Dutton $1.25 
net. 804 

Essays which express the pleasure and satis- 

faction a keen lover of good literature has found 
in the writings of Anatole France, Kipling, 
Maupassant, Yeats, Verlaine, Francis Thomp- 
son, Pater and others. They are not remarkable 
perhaps, but as readable and interesting appre- 
ciations, written as from one booklover to 
another, they may arouse new interest in these 
authors. 


Mikels, R. M. R., ed. Short stories for 
high schools. 1915. 453p. Scribner. 
90c net. 808.3 


Good collection for reading, as well as for 
high-school courses, for which it is designed. 
Many of the stories are perennial demands 
in libraries, as Van Dyke’s First Christmas tree, 
Davis’. Callegher, Clemens’ Jumping frog, 
Stockton’s Lady or the tiger, and Page’s Marse 
Chan. Of the twenty-one authors represented, 
all but three are American. 


Paimer, John. Rudyard Kipling (Writers 
of the day) 1915. 128p. Holt 50c 
net. 823 

A fresh, thoroughly readable study of Kipling’s 
characteristics and work, giving a well balanced 
yet condensed survey and criticism of the short 
stories, novels and poetry. Any Kip!ing reader 
or student will enjoy and profit from it. One of 

a new series of little volumes giving critical 

estimates on living authors, the work of ‘‘fellow 

craftsmen of a younger generation distinguished 
for imaginative work.’’ The other three already 
published are: Anatole France, by W. L. George; 

H. G. Wells, by J. D. Beresford; Arnold Bennett, 

by F. J. Harvey Darton. They are less useful 

for the reader seeking first knowledge or bio- 
graphical facts than for the student or club 
woman wishing comment on their works. 


Pattee, F. L. History of American litera- 
ture since 1870. 1915. 449p. Century 
$2 net. 810.9 
An admirable survey of American literature 
since the Civil War, well based, well balanced, 
and well written, neither erudite nor over- 
popular, neither too brief nor overloaded with 
mere facts. It will have a wide use by all 
classes of students and readers not only for these 
qualities, but also because it is the only single 
book covering this smaller field. The leading 
authors in each chapter have a list of their 
works appended. 


Perry, Bliss. Carlyle: how to know him. 
1915. 267p.  Bobbs-Merrill $1.50 

net. 824 

An admirable introduction to Carlyle for any 
reader, and also well worth reading by those who 
already know him. The first third of the book 
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presents very clearly and sympathetically the 
man, his life, characteristics, how he wrote and 
his literary theory; the last two thirds discuss in 
separate chapters his works. There are frequent 
well selected quotations from Carlyle’s letters 
and works. Books like this one should help 
greatly in increasing the interest in our great 
authors. 


Phelps, W. L. Browning: how to know 
him. 1915. 381p. Bobbs-Merrill $1.50 
net. 821 

Studies of Browning which doubtless had their 
origin in lectures to Yale students beginning their 
study of the poet. His life, theory of poetry and 
optimism have interesting chapters; a discussion 
of the forms of his work and analysis and 
comment on over fifty of the shorter poems, 
accompanied with the text, make up the rest of 
the book. The informality of style and the 
briskness and simplicity of the work as a whole 
will make it useful to young Browning readers 
and to beginning clubs; the student will not 
always agree with Professor Phelps interpre- 
tations, but he will enjoy his sane attitude and 
personal judgments. 


Rittenhouse, J. B., ed. Little book of 
American poets. 1915. 306p. Hough- 
ton $1.25 net. 811.08 

A companion volume to Little book of modern 
verse, comprising those poems from all the 
earlier period which ‘‘time has winnowed from 
the mass.”’ Several poets whose work falls in 
both periods are represented in both collections, 
but with different selections. Considering the 
size of the volume, the selection is comprehensive 
and forms the most satisfactory single volume 
next to Stedman’s. Both volumes are good to 
own. 


History and Travel 
United States 


Fish, C. R. American diplomacy. 1915. 
541p. maps. Holt $2.75 net. 327 
The first survey of the whole field of American 
diplomacy, from 1789 to April 1915. For either 
the student or the general reader it is a valuable 
companion to the regular histories, and is of 
special interest at the present time. The 
majority of the sixteen maps are original and 
based on extensive research. 


Hale, Mrs. L. C. We discover New Eng- 
land. 1915. 314p. illus. Dodd $2 
net. 917.4 

Relates very entertainingly the experiences of 
the author and her husband during a motor trip 
from New York to Boston, Portsmouth, Port- 
land, Bretton Woods, Burlington, Hanover, 

Bennington, Lenox, and New York again, the 
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only stops being at hotels and for Mr. Hale’s 
sketches, which illustrate the book very pleas- 
ingly. There is little description but a good 
deal of local color and, most of all, a happy 
reflection of what such a trip brings to two wide- 
awake, receptive people who are less interested 
in the past than in the life of the country today. 


Macomber, Benjamin. The jewel city. 
1915. 204p. illus. J. H. Williams, 
San Francisco, $1.25 net. 
606 or 917.94 
Perhaps the best of the many books thus far 
published on the Panama-Pacific Exposition for 
the smaller librares. While intended as a 
guidebook, it gives a good general idea of the 
architecture, sculpture, landscape features and a 
little about the exhibits. The photographic 
illustrations are numerous and good Some 
libraries will need also the fuller descriptions of 
the art features given in Neuhaus’ two books, 
The galleries and The art of the Exposition (Paul 
Elder $1.50 each), though neither is just what 
libraries would find most useful. 


Other countries 


Clement, E. W. A short history of Japan. 
1915. 190p. maps. Univ. of Chicago 
$1 net. 952 
Meets the need for a compact, inexpensive 
history coming down to recent times (1912). 
The author, a resident of Tokyo since 1894 and 
well known for his useful //andbook of modern 
Japan, states that ‘the has made use of all 
materials at hand’ but has “applied his own 
interpretations to the historical and other 
events recorded.” 


Hirst, W. A. A guide to South America. 


1915. 340p. maps. Macmillan $1.75 
net. 918 
An English work which considers South 


America from the viewpoint of the prospective 
traveler who wishes all-round information. 
Each country is described under the usual 
headings, and routes are outlined to its important 
cities or other features, giving with each the 
regulation guidebook information. Contains a 
larger amount of material than any American 
book at the same price covering the same scope. 
Petrovitch, W. M. Serbia: her people, 
history and aspirations. 1915. 280p. 
maps. Stokes $1.50 net. 949.7 
Meets the need for a brief, up-to-date history, 
though not so impartial a presentation as could 
be wished. The author is attaché to the 
Serbian legation in London. The chapters 
(68p.) on national beliefs and customs make the 
book more useful for small libraries. Many 
will find Tucic’s Slav nations sufficient. 
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Waley, A. S. The re-making of China’ 
1914. 93p. Dutton $1 net. 951 
Reviews briefly but interestingly the events in 
China since 1898, emphasizing the influences 
which have led to her ‘‘remaking,’’ and estima- 
ting the personalities and influence of the two 
most prominent leaders, Yuan Shi-Kai and 
Sun Yat-Sen. 


Biography 


Putnam, G. H. Memories of a publisher. 
1915. 492p. Putnam $2 net. 921 
This and the former Memories of my youth 
constitute a complete biography of the author 
and publisher. This volume extends from 
the Civil War to the European War and contains 
much of interest on many subjects. The 
chapter “Some Americans” gives very readable 
characterizations of prominent men, from 
Schurz to Roosevelt; many friendships with 
noted English statesmen and writers are recorded 
and there are sketches of well known authors 
whose books have been published by this house. 
The fight which Mr. Putnam !ed for international 
copyright justly occupies a considerable space. 


Shaw, A. H. The story of a pioneer. 1915. 
338p. illus. Harper $2 net. 921 

A life-story which will be read by a wide 
variety of people: those who like accounts of 
pioneer days in the Middle West (in this case 
Michigan); those who like stories of struggle 
from humble beginnings through adverse condi- 
tions up to successful careers; those specially 
interested in the development and work of 
American women; and those interested in 
woman’s suffrage, its history and _ progress. 


Stewart, Mrs. E. P. Letters on an elk 
hunt. 1915. 162p. Houghton $1 net. 
921 

Continues the experiences of the ‘“‘woman 
homesteader,”’ describing an elk-hunt and the 
unusual events and people by the way. The 
letters have the same charm, picturesqueness and 
humanness that made the earlier book a favorite. 


Thayer, W. R. Life of John Hay. 2v. 
illus. Houghton $5 net. 921 
Though the biographer calls this a personal, 
not a political biography, its largest interest will 
be through its full records of the public side of 
Hay’s life, from his close association with 
Lincoln to his responsible work as secretary of 
state under Roosevelt. Not only does this 
period receive much illumination from the 
letters and diary extracts quoted here, but the 
unusual personality they reveal adds greatly to 
the pleasure the work as a whole gives. It will 
be in great demand among men readers in any 
library able to afford it. 
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Turley, Charles. Voyages of Captain 
Scott. 1915. 429p. illus. maps. Dodd 
$2 net. 919.9 
**Re-tells in simple, direct, manly fashion and, 
wherever possible, in Captain Scott’s own 
words, the story of the voyages of the Discovery 
and the Terra Nova.’ ‘‘We are left with a 
vivid acquaintance not only with a man who 
dared much, achieved his aim, and died courage- 
ously, but who was a good man to work with, and 
live with, and suffer with.’”” James M. Barrie 
writes a good introduction for boys, and there 
are a photogravure portrait of Scott and many 
photographic illustrations, of which four are 
colored. 


See Children’s list (374) for life of Stevenson. 
Fiction 


Bennett, Arnold. These twain. 1915. 
543p. Doran $1.50 net. 

The third in the trilogy, carrying ‘‘Clay- 
hanger” and “Hilda Lessways’ through the 
outwardly uneventful years of their early married 
life, with there adjustments, misunderstandings 
and spiritual revolts which their temperaments 
would make inevitable. As a whole, a more 
masterly piece of analysis than either of the 
other volumes; it is also much shorter. 


Farnol, Jeffery. Beltane the smith. 1915. 
572p. Little $1.50 net. 

A chronicle of the adventures that befel a 
young knight who sets out to win back his 
father’s dukedom and to right the wrongs 
of its oppressed subjects. The style is rather 
archaic, and the story overlong, but it is pleas- 
antly full of thrills and horrors, has a troubled 
romance, and ends happily, with every villain 
properly disposed of. 


Fisher, Mrs. D.C. The bent twig. 
480p. Holt $1.35 net. 


The daughter of a college professor in a 
Middle West state grows up under the wholesome 
influence of a simple, unconventional family 
life, outside the social circle of the university. 
Later she finds herself in a wealthy eastern 
society colony, but in that and every other 
test she is upheld by her early influences, and 
she learns that fulness and richness of life are 
not dependent on wealth and leisure. A story 
with a purpose. long but vivid and intense from 
beginning to end. 


1915. 


Hawkins, A. H. A young man’s year. 
1915. 416p. Appleton $1.35 net. 
Diverting history of a young barrister’s first 
year in London—bis first appearance in court, 
his first foolish romance, his disastrous adven- 
ture in play-production, his first brief, and a 
true romance at the close. A sympathetic 
study of youth though in light-romance form. 
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Hay, Ian, pseud. Scally: story of a perfect 
gentleman. 1915. 92p. Houghton 75c 
net. 

A slight, gently humorous dog story, the 
dog furnishing the background for a pretty little 
English romance. ‘Excalibur’ does not rank 
with “Stickeen”’ or ‘“‘Rab” in point of qualities; 
he is a more fitting companion for ‘‘Hector.”’ 


Johnston, Mary. The fortunes of Garin. 
1915. 376p. Houghton $1.40 net. 
The scenes and time of this romance are far 
back, the last of the twelfth century in southern 
France, but its spirit is of all time—daring for 
great deeds, bravery and patience for long- 
continued ills, courage for the day, and high- 
minded love which endures without reward 
through many years of dangerous exploits. 
The author draws a fine character in her heroine, 
not beautiful but wise, and her more con- 
ventional hero also challenges admiration. 


Kingsley, F. M. The heart of Philura. 
1915. 362p. Dodd $1.30 net. 

Many readers will want to follow the career of 
“Miss Philura,’”’ now the Reverend Mr. Silas 
Pettibone’s wife but little changed. The 
incident of the newcomers to the village is both 
disagreeable and exaggerated, and spoils the 
story to a large extent, but the ‘‘All-Encircling 
Good”’ finally wins out. 


Lewis, Sinclair. The trail of the Hawk. 
1915. 409p. Harper $1.35 net. 

A story of adventure—adventures of youth, 
of flying, and of loving. The hero, a Minnesota 
boy of Norwegian parentage, was born with the 
spirit of adventure. His small-college life 
suddenly come to an end, he turns to aviation 
and as “‘the Hawk’”’ becomes famous. His love 
adventure is conducted with the same intrep- 
idity combined with caution, care and definite 
purpose, and the reader is not surprised when he 
downs his formidable rival, nor later when the 
two renounce the conventional New York life 
and sail away for new adventures, preferring to 
live rather than be sure of a living. A story 


men will like; not to be commended for “the 
young person.” 
London, Jack. The star rover. 1915. 


329p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 

A curious story, following the experiences of 
an agricultural expert imprisoned in San 
Quentin. To lessen the pain of inflicted torture 
he learns how to lose consciousness and to assume 
the personalities of people whose reincarnation 
he is. These varied stories of other lives, from 
the time of Christ down, he tells with the skill 
that makes them plausible. A man’s book, 
without any sentiment, but much virility and 
some unpleasant realism. 
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Lynde, Francis. The real man. 1915. 
450p. Scribner $1.35 net. 

Under suspicion for committing murder, a 
young bank cashier flees West, renounces his 
conventional birth and traditions, fights to 
save an irrigation project, and finally wins 
success and happiness. Very similar to the 
author’s earlier stories. 


Mordaunt, Elinor. The rose of youth. 
1915. 361p. Lane $1.35 net. 

Refreshing tale of a London haberdasher, a 
lad of twenty with irrepressible spirits and an 
imagination that kindles at a word. In his 
zest for adventures, he sets up a tent in Green- 
wich and is discovered by the girl owner. 
The romance that follows does not have the 
usual end, owing to the boy’s unwillingness to 
relinquish his freedom. 


Pryce, Richard. David Penstephen. 
1915. 364p. Houghton $1.35 net. 

The first-born son of an English family is 
reared without knowledge of the fact that he 
cannot be the heir to his father’s title, owing 
to his parents’ early convictions regarding the 
marriage bond. The loyalty of the mother to 
this son, the father’s pride in the youngest heir, 
the suspense as to how David will meet the 
revelation that is inevitable—all are handled 
deftly and_ satisfactorily. The penetrating 
study of child-life is equa! to that in Christopher. 
Silberrad, U. L. Co-directors. 1915. 

306p. Doran $1.25 net. 

An Englishwoman inherits her brother’s 
interest in a company organized to make slate 
out of quarry refuse and thereupon becomes a 
co-director with an inventor. Along with the 
development of the plant, whose changing 
fortunes are closely followed, there develops a 
quiet romance. The rather novel plot is well 
worked out, and makes a more popular story 
than the author’s earlier ones. 


Vachell, H. A. Spragge’s Canyon. 1915. 
320p. Doran $1.25 net. 
Pictures the life of a pioneer family on a 
ranch in California, into which comes as visitor 
a town girl in whom the son has become in- 


terested. The plot has to do with the fate of 
this son, whose wife his mother has already 
chosen. A story close to the soil and full of 


human interest. 


Van Schaick, George. The son of the 
otter. 1915. 345p. Small $1.25 net. 

A refreshing romance of a Hudson Bay 

Company post in the Canadian wilds and the 

Indian fur trappers. Vigorously told, showing 

the spirit of adventurous daring and love of the 
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woods innate in the Indian. Men who are 


fond of outdoor life will enjoy it. 


Walpole, Hugh. The golden scarecrow. 
1915. 298p. Doran $1.25 net. 

A series of unrelated stories about children 
“bound together by the idea that every child 
comes into the world under the guidance of 
a friendly, protecting presence who acts as 
interpreter for him in surroundings that are 
new and strange.’’ Written with this author’s 
usual care and unhurried clearness, and showing 
as great appreciation of children as Kenneth 
Grahame in his Golden age. For the reader who 
likes stories analyzing the child-mind. 


White, S. E. The graydawn. 1915. 395p. 
Doubleday $1.35 net. 
Second in the series planned by the author to 
cover the great episodes in Californian history. 
With the same minute care that characterized 


the first Gold, the California of the ’50s is 
pictured in a vivid, bold manner, the story 
centering about the Vigilantes days in San 


The personal element of the plot 
in comparison with the _ historical. 
Many of the characters are mentioned in 
Sherman’s Memoirs, with which the author 
takes sharp issue. Should appeal to men as 
much as Gold does. 


Francisco. 
is slight 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Books for Mothers and Teachers 


What shall we read to the 
children? 1915. 156p. Houghton $1 
net. 028.5 

A sane and helpful book written specially for 
mothers, emphasizing the importance of the joy 
in reading that can be given to very little 
children. All classes of books are considered 
as to their appeal and their value, and a list of 
books for the child’s own library is given, 
ranging from those suitable for three-year-old 
children to those for children over seven. 


Hunt, C. W. 


Shedlock, M. L. The art of the story- 


teller. 1915. 288p. Appleton $1.50 
net. 372 
The most comprehensive book on _ story- 


telling yet written, and rich in suggestions 
illustrated by the author’s own experiences 
and by many quotations from literature. 
The chapter answering ‘“‘Questions asked by 
teachers” is specially practical; there are 
quotations from stories successful or otherwise, 
eighteen stories used by Miss Shedlock, and a 
very full and specialized list of stories suitable 
for artistic story-telling. Sources are given. 
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Books for Children 


Dickinson, A. D., ed. Children’s book of 
Thanksgiving stories. 1915. 339p. 


Doubleday $1.25 net. 808 
Uniform with the Children’s book of Christmas 
stories, edited by Dickinson and _ Skinner. 
Stories for younger children and for older 
children are indicated. Useful for story- 
telling, with Schaufiler’s Thanskgiving (Moffat 
$1) and Olcott’s Good stories for great holidays 
(Houghton $2) 


Foster, W. H. Debating for boys. 1915. 
175p. Sturgis $1 net. 374 
Helpful information on value and methods of 
debating and parliamentary procedure, with a 
specially good chapter on ‘‘What to debate” 
and special emphasis on training for citizenship. 
Usefulness of book is marred by inaccuracies in 
citation of source material and lack of bib- 
liography. 


Kane, E. K. Adrift in the Arctic ice pack. 


1915. 402p. Outing $1 net. 919 
Chapters from Dr. Kane’s work, The U. S. 
Grinnell expedition. A vivid account, chiefly 


in diary form, of an Arctic relief expedition 
in 1849. 


Kendall, Guy, ed. The greyfriar book of 
English verse. 1915. 171p. Longmans 
60c net. 821 

Poems collected for learning by heart, for 

English schoolboys. A wide selection, arranged 

in order of difficulty, useful for boys and girls 

in grades six to eight. 


Morley, Mrs. M. W. 
sprite. 1915. 207p. illus. McClurg 


$1.10 net. 582 

In this story, Christobel watches the ‘‘apple- 

tree sprite” as she helps form bud, blossom and 

fruit of the apple trees. Many secrets of 

nature are learned, as well as the famous 

stories and legends about apples. Entertaining 
and instructive. 


The apple-tree 


Overton, Jacqueline. Life of Robert 


Louis Stevenson. 1915. 180p. illus. 
Scribner $1 net. 921 
A biography for older children and adults, 
written in most interesting style, and including 
many quotations from Stevenson’s writings and 
illustrations from photographs. An inspiration 
to the reading of Stevenson’s books. Useful 
bibliography. 


Perkins, L. F. The Mexican twins. 1915. 

183p. illus. Houghton $1 net. 917.2 

The everyday life of eight-year old twins in 
Mexico. Instructive and interesting. 
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Stevenson, B. E., ed. Home book of 
verse for young folks. 1915. 538p. 
Holt $2 net. 821 

Includes the best poems for young folks from 
the Home book of verse (Holt $7.50) and many 
additional selections. Inclusiveness and com- 
plete indexes make this book useful for the 

reference collection in a children’s room and for a 

child’s own library. 


Stories 


Brown, A. F. Kisington Town. 1915. 
213p. illus. Houghton $1.25 net. 
For note see p. 355 


Lindsay, Maud. The story-teller. 
117p. illus. Lothrop $1 net. 

A dozen stories for little children, to be told 
or read aloud, or for their own reading. Like 
the author’s Mother stories and More mother 
stories (Bradley, each $1) each story is simple 
and pleasing and has some ethical value not 
too forced. 


1915. 


Pyle, Katharine. Six little ducklings. 
1915. 99p. illus. Dodd $1 net. 

A story similar in appeal to Peter Rabbit, of 
Old Mother Duck and her six little ducklings, 
their fun, pranks and punishments. End- 
papers and illustrations of yellow ducklings and 
chickens are most attractive. 


New Editions 


Alcott, L. M. Little women. 1915. 
illus. Little $2.50 net. 

A beautiful edition for gift or for a table 
book in the library, with eight charming illus- 
trations in color by Jessie Willcox Smith. 
Gilt edges, attractive end-papers and cover. 


617p. 


Burnett, Mrs. F. H. The one I know best 
of all. 1915. 325p. illus. Scribner 
$1.25 net. 921 


A new and cheaper edition of the story of 
Mrs. Burnett’s own childhood, interesting to 
older boys and girls and to adults. 


Stevenson, R. L. Treasure Island. 1915. 
289p. illus. Harper $1.50. 

SO, scimadeacenandave if readers find half the pleasure 
in this edition which the maker of the illus- 
trations has had, its possession will be accounted 
a necessity.”"°—Louis Rhead in Introduction. 
Bright red binding, wide margins and many 
interesting illustrations. 








PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
LIBRARIAN 


Boy Scouts of America. Books boys like 
best. 1915. 28p. Boy Scout Head- 
quarters, 200 Fifth Av., N. Y. 028.5 

This list is designed for the ‘‘average boy” 
and is based on boys’ tastes. Chief Scout 

Librarian F. K. Mathiews has had the aid of 

the men who form the “library commission” 

for the Boy Scouts and of children’s librarians. 

The classification is admirable, the selection as a 

whole very good, and the note material well 

chosen. The list is designed specially for book- 
sellers (appearing as a supplement to the 

Publishers’ Weekly October 23), but it is equally 

useful for parents, teachers and librarians. 


Hanmer, L. F., & Knight, H.R. Sources 
of information on play and recreation. 


Rev. ed. 1915. 35p. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., N. Y. 
10c. 016.79 


A very useful bibliography on all subjects 
pertaining to play and recreation in their 
broadest meanings—games, dramatics, gardens, 
story-telling, pageants, motion pictures, social 
and community centers, clubs, etc. Of special 
value in. towns considering possibilities for 
increasing opportunities for children’s recrea- 
tion. Includes books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles. 


Pratt Institute Free Library. Technical 
books of 1914. 1915. 26p. Published 
by library, free. 016.62 
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Librarians having any special demands in 
technical subjects welcome yearly this little 
publication. The grouping, grading, and anno- 
tation of the best books of the year in each 
important subject make it the most useful list 
for the small library. 


Wayne, M. A., ed. Inexpensive adult 
books for Christmas purchase. 22p. 
1915. H. C. Netherwood Printing Co., 
Madison, Wis., 15c. 016 


A useful aid to perplexed readers in search of 
Christmas books. The prices range from 25c to 
$1.50, the average being $1. The majority of 
titles are, of course, not recent, and the selection 
is limited. They are grouped by subject and 
notes are appended to a considerable proportion. 
The list is a graduation bibliography in the 
Wisconsin Library School. 


Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction. Lessons on the use of 
the school library. 1915. 135p. Dis- 
tributed from department. 


A series of lessons for the different grades and 
classes, prepared as a guide to the teacher in 
giving pupils a working knowledge of the 
various classes of books in the school library. 
The only work of the kind, and one from which 
the untrained librarian can gain a great deal of 
practical assistance; it will also help in her 
work with teachers and pupils. It is already in 
the hands of all Wisconsin teachers. 















